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ARTICLE $ XVI 


An Essay on the Vegetation of Plants. 


H ERE is little doubt but the following 

Treatife, which has never till now ap- 
pear'd in Buglifb, will meet with a favourable 
Reception, fince it not only comes from fo Emi- 
nent a Hand as Monfieur Mariotte of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, but tends to improve a 
moft delightful and innocent Art, which has 
' met with great Encouragement from Perfons 
1E ff of the firft Diftinétion for Genius in the pre- 
_ fent Age. 





MARCH 131, L A Let- 
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A Letter written to Monfieur Lantin, Coun/elor 


of the Parliament of Burgundy, on the Subject 
of Plants. 


OU defire, Sir, that I fhould acquaint 

you with my Sentiments upon the Subject 
of Plants ; that is to fay, that I fhould explain 
to you what are the Elements or Principles of 
which they are compofed, after what manner 
they are nourifhed, and finally, what are the 
Caufes of their different Qualities, and of their 
Virtues, as well falutary ashurtful. But this is 
an undertaking which feems to me very difficult, 
and I fee fo many doubts and obfcurities in this 
Matter, that I dare not promife you that I fhall 
be able fufficiently to clear it up, or give you a 
better or more certain knowledge herein than 
that which you already have: What I have been 
able to learn as well by my own particular Ex- 
periments, as by thofe which I have feen made 
by others in the Laboratory of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, is as follows. 

My firft Hypothefis is, that there are feveral 
grofs and vifible principles of Plants, as Water, 
Sulphur, or Oil, common Salt, Saltpetre, vo- 
latile or armoniac Salt, fome Earths, €c. and 
that thefe grofs Principles are compofed them- 
felves of three or four Principles more fimple, 
which are generally joived together: For Ex- 
ample, Saltpetre has its Phlegm or infipid Wa- 
ter, its Spirit, its fixed Salt, €’c. Common Salt 
has its Phlegm, its Spirit, its fixed Salt, €c. 
And we may believe, with a great deal of pro- 
bability, that thefe more fimple Principles are 
moreover compofed of fome Particles {pecifically 

different 
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different from each other, fo {mall and minu'e 
that we cannot perceive them by any artifice or 
medium whatfoever, and confequently cannot 
any wife be able to determine their figuration, 
and what are their other Proprieties. 

But inafmuch as the Names of fixed, volatile, 
Spirit, €&c. are not common, and feveral Chy- 
mifts who have made ufe of them, have too of- 
ten but very. confufed and indiftin& ideas of 
them: I think it neceffary here to explain to 
you how I conceive them. 

We fee by the Effects of the great Concave 
Mirror which is in the King’s Library, that 
there is no kind of folid Body whatfoever which 
does not melt by an extreme heat: Earths, 
Tales, Scones, Plafter, Slate, Lead-oar, Blood- 
{tone, Rock-cryftal in Powder, and{everal other 
matters vitrify in a very little time after they 
have been expofed to the focus of this Mirror; 
and it is moft likely that thofe of which no Ex- 
periment has yet been made, would likewife be 
thrown into a flux; and becaufe the greateft 
part of thefe Matters are feen to fmoke before 
they are melted, and when they are melted boil 
and bubble up, it is eafy to judge that thefe Ef- 
fe€ts proceed from fome of their more fubtle 
Parts, which become volatile and put themfelves 
in motion one after another. 

It is alfo obferved that thofe Bodies which 
appear the moft fixed, as Stones and Metals, 
become luminous in the Fire. Now the Light 
very probably proceeds from a moft rapid and 
violent Motion; hence we may conclude, that 
fome of the Particles of thefe Bodies then move, 
and of confequence are volatile, or at leaft 
‘would come to be fo at Jaft, if thefe matters 
were expofed to a Mirror, which caufes Effects 
yeep L 2 more 
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more confiderable than that which we have been 
{peaking of. 

We cannot then be affured that any Body is 
of its own Nature truly hard or fixed ; however, 
to conform my felf with the Chymifts, I call 
here hard that which is difficult to be melted ; 
fixed, that which does not rife but by a very 
great ; and volatile, that which a moderate heat 
may caufe to rife ; but there are different de- 
grees of hardnefs, fixity and volatility ; as for 
Example, Water is more volatile than Sa/ Ar- 
moniac, and Spirits of Wine more than Water ; 
each melts by heat with greater difficulty than 
Salts. 

The Chymifts call Spirits the ou-agueous Parts 
which rife from Bodies by heat, and are re- 
duced into Liquor by diftillation, as the Spirit 
of Sulphur, Spirit of Vitriol, and Spirit of 
Salt. 

They call alfo Spirits the aqueous Liquor which 
are drawn by diftillation, when they are replete 
and impregnated with fome Salts, or fome other 
active Principles which are raifed along with 
them by the force of Fire. 

We know the natural Union of fome of thefe 
Principles by the following Experiments. 

Put Spirit of Wine drawn from Saltpetre up- 
on Salt of Tartar diffolved in common Water, 
or upon any other fixed Salt of the like nature 
with Salt of Tartar, and you will fee that there 
will be produced a very great effervefcency or 
ebullition in thefe matters ; which proceeds pro- 
bably from a violent motion of their moft mi- 
nute Parts, when they hook themfelves to each 
other in order to their intimate union, and fo 
makt a new Compofitum, like the firft Saltpetre 


from whence the Spirit had been drawn. ‘The 
fame 
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fame thing happens to Spirit of Vitriol and Spi- 
rit of Salt, when we mix them with the fame 
fixed Salts. ‘The acid Spirits of Plants being 
poured upon the volatile Salt, which rifes from 
fome of them at the end of their diftillation, 
caufe alfo a very confiderable effervefcency, as 
will likewife the diftilled Liquors of Earths when 
we pour them upon brick. We know alfo this 
motion of reunion by the Salts of Afhes, from 
which, by the force of Fire, we have feparated 
the Water, and then other fimple Principles 
with which thefe Salts are ordinarily joined ; for 
they penetrate into the flefh of Animals to re- 
join themfelves to thofe Principles: Whence we 
may judge that the acid and penetrating tafte of 
the Spirit of Saltpetre, and other Spirits fepa- 
rated by diftillation, proceeds from this, that 
they penetrate deeply into the Tongue, and that 
the fweetnefs which we find in the greateft part 
of Fruits, proceeds from an exa¢t union of the 
Principles of which they are compofed ; for when 
we have let fome of them evaporate, what re- 
mains becomes acid and penetrates the Tongue. 
It is for this reafon that Mead and {weet Wines 
grow four when we leave them unftopt ; and 
that a great deal of thefe acid Spirits have the 
power to diffolve Metals and feveral other Bo- 
dies, by infinuating themfelves into their clofeft 
Pores to unite themfelves to that which is proper 
to them in thefe Matters. 

I do not intend however to attribute to thefe 
Principles any knowledge by which they feek to 
unite, but I conceive that they have a natural 
Difpofition reciprocally to move themfelves for 
this exact union when they touch each other ; 
and though it be extremely difficult to deter- 
mine what this Difpofition is, it is fufficient to 
L 3 know 
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know that there are in nature a great many Ex- 
amples of fuch Motions. ‘Thus heavy Bodies 
move towards the centre of the Earth, and Iron 
towards the Load{tone ; and thefe Motions are 
no more difficult to conceive, than thofe of the 
Planets in their Orbs, or that of the Sun round 
its Axis, .or of the Heart in a living Animal. 

Some Chymifts beiieve that there is in Na- 
ture a moft fubtle Body, which they call an uni- 
verfal Spirit, which infinuating it felf into di- 
vers Matters, produces the grofs Principles of 
Bodies ; but we may with greater reafon believe 
the contrary, that is to fay, that there is a fixed 
Salt which ferves as a Bafis for thefe Principles, 
and that the different Spirits {pecify.and deter- 
mine them. 

The following Experiment I have feen made. 
Take three equal parts of Salt of Tartar, pour 
on the firft, Spirit of Salt ; on the fecond, Spi- 
rit of Saltpetre ; and on the third, Spirit of Vi- 
triol, till thefe Matters make no longer an effer- 
vefcency ; let part of the Liquors evaporate, 
and you will find in the firft mixture true Salt 
of a cubical Figure, which crackles in the Fire, 
and has fenfibly the tafte of common Salt: In 
the fecond, there will be a true Saltpetre in long 
Needles, which has a piquant tafte and fulmi- 
nates in the Fire; and in the third, Vitriol of 
an hexagonal Figure, or in points like Diamonds, 
and which has alfo the other qualities of Vitriol, 
and that it is not green, and does not blacken 
the folution of Galls: But this may be becaufe 
the metallick Matter which is mixed with Vi- 
triol, and which gives it its green colour, and 
the vertue blackening does not pafs through the 
Alembick with the Spirits. 


My 
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My fecond Hypothefis is, that feveral grofs 
Principles are in every Plant. - I prove this Hy- 
pothefis by the Reafons and Experiments fol- 
lowing. 

The lower Region of the Air is filled with 
the moft fubtle parts of thefe Principles, which 
are railed up thither by the heat of the Sun, or 
by that which they meet with in feveral fubter- 
raneous Places; this is proved by the Fire of 
Thunder, which has a quick motion like that of 
inflamed Saltpetre, and caufes a{/mell of Sulphur 
in the places wherefoever it falls, which is a De- 
monftration that it is compofed partly of thotle 
Principles which were raifed up into the Air. 

The Clouds are nothing but little Particles of 
Water which we call Vapours, and are inter- 
mixed with fome {mall corpufcules of Salts, as 
is fometimes obferved by thofe who live near 
the Sea. 

Now this Sulphur, this Saltpetre, thefe vola- 
tile Salts, &c. mingle themfelves in the Air with 
the aqueous Vapours, and fall back again with 
the Rains that are formed of thefe Vapours up- 
on the Surface of the Earth: They penetrate it 
together to the Roots of Plants whereinto they 
enter with fome Particles of the Earth’s, which 
make thofe Waters foul and dirty ; which is not 
difficult to believe, fince very often the {mall 
Sand which is found at the Roots of Plants en- 
ters therein along with the rain Water, as we 
experience in eating Afparagrafs and Artichokes 
that grow in certain fandy Soils. 

This fecond Hypothefis is alfo proved by Di- 
ftillations and other Operations of Chymiftry, 
by the means of which we draw from all Plants 
an infipid Water which the Chymifts call phlegm, 
inflamable Oils, Spirits which they call acid, be- 

L 4 caule 
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caufe they aré known by that favour : Other Spi- 
rits which fomeé call fulphureous, but very im- 
properly, fince’they are not any wife inflamable, 
and which I here call Armoniac Spirits; and 
when we burn in a reverberatory Fire the dry and 
blackifh Matters which remain at the bottom of 
~ the Veffels after the Diftillations, and which are 
nothing but a compofition of Earths, Salt, and 
fome Oil and fulphureous parts, which being too 
vifcous, or too ftrongly engaged with the Earths 
and fixed Salts, cannot rife and become volatile 
but by an open Fire, there remain Afhes whence 
we draw an infipid Earth which does not diffolve 
in Water, and fixed Salts which differ from each 
other by a mixture more or lefs of acid and ar- 
moniac Spirits, or fome other Principles un- 
known, and which the Fire could not raife. 

We eafily diftinguifh the armoniac Spirits of 
Plants from their acid Spirit, becaufe the firft 
precipitates into a whitenefs fublimate diffolved 
in common Water, and makes an effervefcency 
with the Spirit of Salt; which the acid Liquor, 
being generally more heavy, cannot, does not 
do; but it has another propriety, and that is to 
make red the blue Tinéture of Turnfoil, which 
the armoniac Spirit will by no means effect. 

We may conjecture that the burning Spirit is 
a mixture of the Spirit of Sal Armoniac, and 
the lighteft and moft inflamable parts of Oil ; 
for it mixes with Water, becaufe of its Salt and 
Tenuity, whereas grofs Oils {wim ordinarily 
upon Water and will not mix with it at all. 
We fee it alfo in fome Diftillations of volatile 
Salts fticking to the glafs Veffel which receives 
diftilled Waters, and thefe Salts have a very 
great analogy with the light Spirit which trou- 
bles {ublimate, which Spirit is probably — 
elie 
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elfe but the mixture of the moft fubtle parts 
of volatile Salts with the Waters that come over 
in Diftillations, as the acid may be taken for 
the more light parts of the Allom or Saltpe- 
tre, €¢. which enters into the compofition of 
Plants. 

It muft not be imagined that the Fire pro- 
duces thefe different Principles in Diftillations, 
for Water and Earth are elfewhere to be met 
with ; Sea-falt and Sulphur are found without 
Fire, as are alfo Viriol and Saltpetre ; Oils are 
to be found in certain Fruits and Seeds of Plants. 
It is true that thefe Principles are fomewhat al- 
tered by the heat of the Fire, and an exceflive 
heat may even unite feveral of them together fo 
exactly, that they cannot afterwards be fepara- 
ted, as when Earth with the Salts, and the 
other Principles which it contains, is reduced 
into Glafs. 

We find alfo thefe fame Principles in the Di- 
{tillation of Earths, for they give both an ar- 
moniac and acid Spirit, Oils, Salts, &c. and 
thofe which are not wafhed by the Rain, and 
are proper to nourifh Plants, give Saltpetre and 
common Salt; for which Reafon we muft not 
wonder if we find thefe Principles in Plants, 
fince they are nourifhed in the Earths that con- 
tain them. 

We may fuppofe by what has been faid, above 
that which is reduced into an acid Liquor, as 
Spirits of Salt, Saltpetre, €c. is one Genus of 
Principles which has under it feveral Species ; 
and that what precipitates diffulved fublimate, 
is of another Genius ; but that one part of thefe 
volatile Principles may be united with fixed Salts, 
and with Earths by the force of Fire. 


When 
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When Sal Armoniac, which fome call vola- 
tile Alcali, is ftri¢tly engaged with Earths, and 
fixed Salts which hinder its rifing, and retain 
part of it, even though we burn the Plants with 
an open Fire, we may call it, if we pleafe, this 
compofitum, \ixivial Salt, or fixed Alcali. We 
eafily diftinguifh this Salt by its precipitating 
the folution of fublimate into a reddifh colour, 
which other fixed Salts do not : But in all Plants 
thefe Principles are mixed in different manners, 
and their unions or feparations are more or lefs 
perfect. From all which we may with fufficient 
probability infer, that the grofs and fenfible 
Principles of Plants, are Earths, Water, Sea 
Salt, Saltpetre, the Sal Nitre of the Ancients, 
Sulphur, &c. and Allom alfo and Orpiment. 
The Reafon of fuch my Conjeture is this. 

All the Liquors which are in four footed Ani- 
mals which feed on Plants, are compofed of their 
fame Principles, and confequently that which is 
in the veficle of the Liver is a feparation of 
fome of thefe Principles. Now if we dry the 
Gall of an Ox, and burnit, it cafts out a Flame 
like that of Orpiment, the Oil caufes alfo ero- 
fions like as Orpiment does, whence we may in- 
fer, that there is fome {mal} portion of it in fome 
Plants. 

My third Hypothefis is, that the Salts, Earths, 
Oils, €¢. which divers forts of Plants give by 
Diftillation, are the fame, and the differences 
which we find in them proceed only from a more 
or leis perfect union of fome of thofe grofs Prin- 
ciples, and their more fimple Parts, or from 
their feparations. 

This third Hypothefis is proved by the follow- 
ing Experiments. 


If 
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If we graft a Bon Chrétien on a wild Pear- 
tree, the fame Sap which in the latter produced 
very little Pears, and of an ill tafte, having paffed 
through the Branches which the graffs pufhes 
out, will there produce very large Pears of an 
excellent flavour, and whofe other qualities will 
be very different from thofe of the other Fruit ; 
but if afterwards we fhould graft upon one of 
the Branches produced by this graft of the Bou 
Chrétien, a graft of wild Pear-tree, it@ill pro- 
duce very little Pears and of a bad tafte; which 
evidently fhews that it is always the fame fap 
that was in the Trunk of the Tree, which is 
diverfly determined either by fome occult virtue, 
which fome call {pecific, which is in every graft, 
or by the particular ftructure of their Fibres and 
Pores, which makes this Sap take like Figures 
and Difpofitions with themfelves; in the fame 
manner as the Flame of a Candle prepares the 
Tallow which is under it, and difpofes it to be 
reduced into Flame in its turn, by giving its 
minute Parts a motion like that by which its own 
are agitated. 

This third Hypothefis is moreover proved by 
this Experiment. 

Take a Pot in which there is feven or eight 
Pounds of Earth, and fow in it any Plant you 
pleafe, it will find inthis Earth, and the Water 
that falls into it by the Rains, all thofe Princi- 
ples of which it will be compofed when arrived 
to its perfe€tion. Now as we may fow therein 
three or four thoufand different Plants, if their 
Salts, Oils, Earths, €%c. were different from each 
other, all thefe Principles muft neceffarily have 
been in this {mall quantity of Earth and Rain 
Water which falls in three or four Months time ; 
which is impoffible, for every one of thefe 
| Plants 
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Plants being come to maturity, would give at 
Jeaft one Drachm of fixed Salt, two Drachms 
of each, €¢. And all thofe Principles together, 
including therein thofe that are mixed with the 
diftilled Waters, would weigh at leaft two or 
three Ounces, which multiplied by the number 
of the Plants which is fuppofed to be 4000, 
would make above s00 pound weight; whereas 
all the Earth of the Pot, and all the Water that 
falls in fir Months do not weigh twenty Pound. 
From which Reafons and Experiments it follows, 
that the Principles of which each Plant is com- 
pofed are the fame, at leaft the grofs and fenfi- 
ble, and that if they have any one of them in 
particular, we cannot feparate it and view it 
apart. 

Though thofe Principles are fearce ever pure 
and without mixture, we may conceive of them 
an idea fufficiently diftinét for that operation of 
the Mind which we call abftra€tion: Thus we 
may conceive Water without Earth, Salt, Air, &9c. 
we may conceive the Air without Vapours, and 
the fumes which rife up into it, by confidering 
it only as tran{parent, and having an elafticity or 
fpringing virtue; we may conceive Oil without 
the Water and Earth which is mixed with it, 
we may conceive the Earth as what remains of 
the Afhes after having drawn the Salt from it, 
and fo of the other Principles. 

You will perhaps wonder, Sir, that I do not 
here make Fire enter into the compofition of 
Plants, fince the greateft part of Philofophers, 
both ancient and modern, put it in the number 
of the Elements. My Thoughts are that a Fire 
is compofed of the fame Principles which com- 
pofe inflamed Matters; thus a lighted Coal dif- 
fers from one that is extinguifhed, but only be- 
caufe 
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caufe fome parts of its Sulphur, Saltpetre, €9c. 
are ftrongly agitated, and that this agitation 
gives them the virtue to light and warm us; fo 
the Flame of a Taper is nothing but lighted 
{moak, and this fmoak is compofed of the fame 
Principles which are in the Wax: Whence it is 
evident that Fire ought not to be taken fora 
Principle. 

In relation to the Air, there is always fome 
of it in the Water, and confequently in the Juice 
of Plants, which we eafily difcover in the effer- 
vefcencies of diftilled Liquors. 


PAR Bod. 


Of the Vegetation of Plants. 






H ESE different Principles of Plants being 
fufficiently eftablifhed by what has been faid 


above, it is time, Sir, that I explain to you af- 
ter what manner Plants are nourifhed, and how 
their Vegetation is performed. 

I begin with the firft Germination of the Seed, 
of which I have made feveral Obfervations. I 
put in Summer time fome of thofe white Beans 
which we call Phafeoles, to foak in Water at 
that end which is fartheft from the little Germ 
that is between the two Lobes which compofe 
the Body of the Bean. This little Germ is com- 
pofed of two.or three Leaves extremely fmall, 
folded one upon another, which forms a little 
Stalk the extremity of which terminates in a 
Point. In the middle of this Stalk are two little 
Canals or Pipes fixed to the two Lobes, and 
each of them performs the fame office for the 
nourifh- 
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nourifhment of the Plant, as the umbilical Vef- 
{els for the nourifhment of Animals; for thofe 
Lobes having imbibed the Water like a Spunge, 
the little Germ fucks it in through thefe {mall 
Canals, and along with it fome Particles of the 
Matter of thefe Lobes, and in a few Days the 
Leaves unfold and fhoot out in length and 
breadth, and the little Point which is to extend 
it felf into Root, begins to defcend towards the 
Water, though at the beginning it is fometimes 
turned upwards, but it bends ic felf by little and 
little to come thither. 

We fee the fame thing in the Seeds of Gourds 
or Cucumbers, Melons, €&c. and confequently 
the firft beginning of Vegetation proceeds from 
the Seed after its imbibition of the Water: I 
alfo obferved that the little Leaves open, as they 
grow, the Lobes of the Bean, and extend them- 
felves above an Inch in length with an extreme 
green colour, before the Root, which continues 
white, has reached the Water; but as foon as 
the Point of the Root has gained the Water, it 
fucks it up, and tranfmits it not only into the 
Stalk and Leaves, but alfo into the two Lobes 
through their little Canals, and thefe two Lobes 
grow afterwards in length and breadth, and in 
the Seeds of Gourds and Pompions they grow 
very much, and change themfelves into two 
large green Leaves, which continue to furnifh 
the Plant through the fame little Canals their 
fat and oily Subftance, mixed with the Juice 
which they draw from the Root, to fortify the 
little Plant which does as yet. receive from the 
Earth alone a Juice fufficiently prepared. This 
Body of the Seed is alfo analogous to the yolk 
of an Egg, which ferves a long while for the 
: nourifh- 
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nourifhment of young Birds, even after they 
have broken the Shell. 

‘The better to comprehend the Effects caufed 
in thefe Lobes, we may compare them to what 
we obferve in the Liver of Animals, where a 
great many capillary Veffels terminate in vari- 
ous ‘Trunks, fome pour out the Blood into the 
Liver, and others carry it back again into the 
Trunk of the Vena Gava; fo there are a great 
many capillary Veffels in the Lobes of Gourds, 
and other fuch like Seeds, tome of which diftri- 
bute into thefe Lobes the Juice which comes 
from the Root; and others carry from thefe 
Lobes the firft well prepared Juice to the Plant, 
and continue fo to do till the Plant be well for- 
tifted. 

Peafe, and almoft all forts of Beans, Acorns, 
Peach and Apricock Kernels, do not caft forth 
the Body of their Grains, but it remains in the 
Earth, and mingles it felf with the moifture it 
there finds to nourifh the young Plants: But the 
greater part of {mall Herbs, as well as Gourds 
and Melons, pufh out of the Earth the two 
Lobes in two Leaves, and we generally fee the 
Foldings of the Lobes appear at the extremity 
of the Leaves. 

We may obferve the like beginning of Vege- 
tation of Shrubs which come up from Slips, or 
Scyons, as thofe of the Vine, the Elder, Goofe- 
berries ; for the Branch which we cut off at both 
ends in form of a Wedge being put half way in- 
to the Earth, the Pith which is very grofs in 
proportion to that of other Shrubs, imbibes like 
a Spunge the Rain Water, or that which is m 
the Earth, and tranfmits it into the {mall Fibres 
which are between the Rind and the Wood, 


whence it is partly pufhed towards the lower 
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end, to produce Roots at the extremity of the 
little Point, and about the Knots which are hid- 
den in the Earth, and partly towards the Knots 
which are in the Air, to make the Buds that are 
there {well and plump up, and to make them 
fhoot out into Branches and Leaves. The Ca- 
nals or Pores which are in this Pith, do not ex- 
tend themfelves long ways according to the Stalk 
of the Tree, but are diftinguifhed into a great 
many little oval Cells, which bear fome refem- 
blance with the Honey-Comb, which appears 
when the Stalk is fplit or cleft down long ways, 
and when we examine one half by the affiftance 
of a Microfcope. 

Now to know after what manner thefe little 
capillary Veffels, which are in the Grains, im- 
bibe this Juice, as alfo how the Roots receive 
the Rain Water, we muft confider what happens 
in the Vegetation of Animals, which evidently 
has fome analogy with that of Plants. 

We know that the Matter which nourifhes 
Animals, after having been prepared by the Sto- 
mach, paffes into the Guts, where it finds little 
Pores and imperceptible Conduits, through which 
the moft fubtle Parts of this Matter, which we 
call Chyle, pafs and intoduce themfelves; and 
thefe Conduits are apparently difpofed in fuch 
fort, that whatever enters therein are hindered 
from returning, of which we fee Examples 
enough in feveral other parts of the Body ; and 
even in the Veins where there are pellicules or 
little ftretched out-skins, which we call valvules, 
that are fo difpofed as to let the Blood pafs 
which goes to the Heart, but oppofe and ob- 
ftruét its return. 

Now according to this analogy of the Vege- 


tation of Animals and Plants, it is probable that 
the 
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the Rain Water mixed with the other Princi- 
ples which compofe Plants, being joined and 
contiguous to their Roots, finds there imper- 
ceptible Pores through which it infinuates it felf, 
and its return is obf{truéted, which is the caufe 
that this firft Sap is preffed always on in Plants. 

It has fome refemblanee with the Chyle, and 
becomes analogous with the Blood of the Veins, 
in proportion as it mingles with the beft pre- 
pared Juice that is already there, and which is 
almoft like that which the Body of the Seed gives 
in the beginning. 

This firft entrance of the Water into the 
Roots is caufed by a Law of like nature with the 
motion of union, of which I have fpoken elfe- 
where ; for where-ever there are very {trait and 
narrow Tubes which touch the Water, it enters 
therein and rifes alfo againft its natural inclina- 
tion to defcend. 

For an Example of this, take a very narrow 
Tube of Glafs, and very clean, put one of the 


‘ ends of it into Water, it will rife to a confide- 
‘ rable height above its level; put one end of a 
P Sugar Loaf into a little Water, it will rife up 
A to the top in a little time; but it will not rife 
4 in Glafs Tubes rubbed with Tallow, or if through 
d time they have acquired a certain foulnefs, as is 
. that of Varnifh to which Water will not ftick ; 
"1 for it is not enough that the Pores are difpofed 
, to let the fubtile Parts of other Bodies enter, 
- they muft alfo be pufhed thither by fome Prin- 
c ciple of Motion: But whatever be the Caufe 
” of the Effect, vulgarly called Attraction, it is 
; enough that it is very common, and that Chy- 
4 mes furnifhes us with a great many Examples 
oe of it. 
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The firft Juice ill-digefted is not proper to 
nourifh the principal parts of Plants; but ac- 
cording to the analogy of the Vegetation of 
Animals, it ought to perfect it felf in paffing 
through Tubes of different ftructures, as the 
Blood perfects it felf in paffing through the 
little Veffels of the Lungs, the Liver, feveral 
Glands, €c. 

The better to judge of the Truth of this fi- 
militude, I cut long-ways and acrofs feveral 
Stalks of Milky Plants, and of fuch as have a 
yellow Juice, and I obferved that all the Hu- 
mour contained in thefe Plants was not colour- 
ed, but only that which was contained in cers 
tain Canals which I compare to Arteries ; I con- 
fidered feveral times the Structure of thofe lit- 
tle Canals, and found that each of them have in 
the middle a fmall white ligneous loofe Fibre, 
and which may be feparated into feveral Fila- 
ments ; that there is a {mall Membrane round 
about thefe little Canals, which feparate them 
from the reft of the Stalk, and makes of it as it 
were a little Tube, and that between each of 
the Fibres, and the Membrane which furrounds 
them, there is a {pungeous Matter adhering to 
the Membrane, and full of coloured Juice, which 
we may eafily difcover by means of a Convex 
Glafs, which is made ufe of to magnify Objects ; 
for the extremities of thefe Fibres being cut 
they appear white, and divided into little Fila- 
ments, and then we fee the coloured Juice iffue 
out from feveral places of this fpongeous Matter 
when it is cut off and broken. 

The reft of the Stalk is full of another fponge- 
ous Matter, full of a watery infipid Humour with- 
out colour, and of a very fluid confiftence, 
whereas the coloured is fomewhat thick and ve- 
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ry picquante in feveral Plants. We fee the like 
{tructure in the Leaves of Aloes when we cut 
a Leaf of it acrofs; for we find the middle, 
which is about an inch thick, is of a {pongeous 
fubftance, compofed of a great number of Mem- 
branes confounded together, of a clear watery 
Humour which has very little bitternefs ; we ob- 
ferve alfo that the {pongeous fubftance is cover- 
ed with a green Skin, in the thicknefs of which 
there are a great many blackifh Canals difpofed 
long-ways upon the Leaf, like thofe of milky 
Plants, ‘Thefe Canals contain a vifcous, yel- 
lowifh, and very bitter Juice, which iffues abun- 
dantly therefrom in the Month of May; but in 
the Pulp, or {pongeous fubftance, there are a great 
many whitifh Canals which apparently contain 
another Juice, and which caft out here and there 
little Boughs, fome of which go and join them- 
felves to the Tubes which carry the yellow and 
bitter Juice. 

I have moreover obferved, that a great ma+ 
ny grofs milky Plants, as Ferula or Fennel 
Giant, have thefe little Canals difpofed by equal 
intervals from the Centre of the Stalk to the 
Circumference ; and the greateft part of other 
Plants, as the Salfifix, Tithymalle, Celan- 
dine, €8c. have only two or three Rows of them 
near the Circumference of the Stalk. Thefe 
Canals, with their white Fibres, and their fpun- 
geous Matter full of coloured Juice, continue 
themfelves from the Stalk to the Branches, and 
the extremities of the Leaves, where they make 
of them a Tiffue in the Figure of Nets, which 
forms that nervure or bofling we fee in dryed 
Leaves, and even too in thole that are green. 
They extend themfelves likewife to the Roots. 
The fhining Angelica of Canada fhews them ve- 
M 2 ry 
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ry diftin@tly ; for in the middle of fome of its 
Branches, which are generally channelled, we 
fee one or two of them which are disjoined from 
the reft, and are contiguous only at the Knots 
and Angles of Ramification. 

It is eafy to judge that the Liquor contained 
in thefe little Canals, is that which nourifhes 
the principal Parts of the Plant, as the Bloffoms, 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, €%c. and that it has a 
fimilitude with the arterial Blood; that what is 
in the reft of the Stalk is analogous to-the Blood 
contained in the Veins, and that the Fibres which 
are in the middle of the little Canals, ferve to 
keep them firm, and hinder them from plying 
or breaking, for if they were plyed down, the 
courfe of the Sap would be interrupted ; and we 
ought to hold it for certain, that thofe Plants 
which have no coloured Juice, are not without 
fome Canals, with a Sap different from that which 
is in the reft of the Plant. 

Now as in the external part of the Roots 
there are imperceptible Pores through which the 
Sap paffes, which I have compared to the Blood 
of the Veins after it has been prepared by the 
heat of the Sun, and by the filtration there made 
of it through the fpongeous Matter which is in 
the reft of the Plant: The return of this Sap is 
hinder’d as well as that which enters into the 
Roots ; whence it happens that the Liquor in- 
termixed in thefe little Canals is ever extreme- 
ly preffed, which ferves to make the Branches, 
Leaves, and Roots extend themfelves. This 
is proved by feveral Experiments. 

If we cut tranfvertely a milky Plant, or one 
of the Cells which contain the yellow Juice, we 
atways fee as much or more of the coloured Juice 


come from the Part where the Leaves are, than 
from 
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from that where the Root is, even though we 
hold the pluck’d-up Plant the Root upwards be- 
fore we cut it; and if we cut the extremity of 
the Root, there alfo iffues out of it a good deal 
of coloured Juice, as well as from the extremi- 
ties of the Leaves, or the little Branches when 
they are alfo cut; which evidently fhews that 
this Juice is very much preffed in thefe Canals, 
as the Blood is preffed in the Veins and Arte- 
ries ; and that this compreffion makes the Roots 
extend as well as Branches and Leaves; and in 
fhorc, that it would not be fo much preffed, if 
the Juice did not enter through Pores fo difpo- 
fed as to hinder its return. 

If we afterwards cut the reft of the Stalk 
about an Inch below the firft incifion, we fhall 
alfo fee the coloured Juice which comes trom 
the Roots rife up; but we fee nothing, or 
very little of it in the upper part of it, which 
muft neceffarily happen if there were {mall Pores 
in the Canals through which the Juice extends 
it felf towards the Roots, fince they no longer 
receive any of it from the Leaves and Branches : 
And for the fame Reafon if we cut a little of 
the part where the Leaves are, higher than the 
firft incifion, we muft not expect to fee any 
Juice, or very little, rife up from the little fe- 
parated part, but it muft always neceffarily de- 
{cend ftom thofe where the Leaves are ; which 
I found agreeable to experience, particularly in 
the Herb called Dentdelion, Celandine, and in 
the Stalks of Tithymalles or Milk-thiftles. I re- 
member I have often obferved to you the fame 
things in fome of thefe Plants. 

We might conjeCture that after the firft Juice 
contained in the little fibrous Canals has fuffi- 
ciently nourifhed the parts of the Plant, the over~ 
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plus is refumed by the fpungeous Matter of the 
Plant, to be reunited with the other Juice, and 
re-enter afterwards feveral times into the little 
Canals by a continual circulation, but I dare not 
affirm it for a certainty; and much lefs that 
there are different Pores, fome of which carry the 
Juice to the Root, and others to the Branches ; 
but I hold it for an undoubted truth that the 
watery Juice paffes into the little Canals, whence 
it is pufhed towards the Root and Leaves, after 
having been mingled with the other, and taken 
the fame Difpofitions as the Chyle, which is 
white, by entering into the axillary Vein, be- 
comes by little and little like Blood, and repairs 
it. I believe alfo that the fame thing happens 
to Trees, that is tofay, that they have different 
Canals between the Bark and the Wood, &c. 
and that they are nourifhed after the fame 
manner. 

The firft Juice which comes from without, 
does not enter only threugh the Root into 
Plants, but alfo through the Leaves and Branches, 
and they receive it from the Dew or Rain, or 
Vapours which the Air is always full of ; which 
I have found to be fo by the following Experi- 
ments. 

If we cut a fmall Branch of a Tree, or fome 
Herb, as Parfley, Cerfezz/, (called otherwifeCher- 
vil) &8c. where there is fome minute Branch 
growing at the fide, and foak the extremities of 
the Leaves in Water, letting the Stalk with fuch 
little Branch lie upon the brim of the Veffel 
where the Water is, this little Branch will con- 
tinue green three or four Days, even in Sum- 
mer ; and if it be of Baume, which is an odo- 
riferous Herb, it will continue above fifteen 
Days as green as in the Garden, and grow a 
: : | : little ; 
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little : Whereas if we put other Herbs, or little 
Branches of the like Trees upon the brim of the 
Veffel, without touching the Water, they will 
wither and dry up ina little time. If we take 
a {mall Onion or Chibol, the Shoots of which 
come immediately from the bulb of the Root, 
and foak in Water the longeft of the exterior 
Shoots at their extremities, letting thofe that 
are in the middle, and the bulb not touch the 
Water, they will continue above fifteen Days 
extremely green ; and I have known them grow 
in length above four Inches in four or five Days ; 
but if any of the Shoots of another {mall Chi- 
bol like the former does not foak in the Wa- 
ter, thofe in the middle will attraét but very 
little Juice from the bulb of the Root, and 
for this Reafon they will grow but very lit- 
tle, and both will wither in three or four 
Days; which evidently fhews that the Ends or 
Shoots of the Chibol, which foak in the Water, 
convey it from the middle, (which denotes a 
kind of Circulation) and that the Leaves of other 
Herbs, and the Branches of Trees, carry the 
Water which thev touch into the Canals and 
their Stalks, whence it is communicated to the 
Root and other Branches when they have occa- 
fion for it. 

To confirm this Opinion of the return of the 
Sap to the Roots of Trees, I made the follow- 
ing Experiment. 

Ina very high Row of Hornbeam, fome of 
which joined each other at the Bark, we took 
two of thefe Trees, the Stalks of which were 
of the bignefs of a Man’s Arm; we fawed the 
Stalk of one of them about a foot and half be- 
low that place where the Barks united, and to 
hinder the Sap, rifing from the Root, from re- 
M 4 joining 
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joining the parts that were cut off, we put be- 
tween them a little flat Stone ; this Operation 
was made in the beginning of the Month of 
February. In the Spring following the fide 
Branches which were below the joining of the 
Stalks, threw out little Shoots and Leaves, as 
well as thofe which were above it, particularly 
one an Inch thick, which was half a Foot above 
the Incifion, and about a Foot and half below 
the joining: It caft out alfo new Shoots and 
Leaves from the Sap of Auguf?t, and from the 
Sap of the Spring following, in the fame man- 
ner as if it had received its nourifhment from 
the Root ; which can no otherwife be account- 
ed for than by fuppofing that the Sap which 
rofe from the other Tree, paffed into the Bark 
of that which was cut, and being there preffed, 
defcended to the bottom of the cut Stalk or 
Trunk, whence it flowed back into the fide 
Branches. You have feen, Sir, the fuccefs of 
this Experiment as well as my felf, and you 
were pleafed to take care it fhould be made with 
the utmoft exaétnefs. 

I have likewife oftentimes obferved, that if 
we cover with a very clear Glafs-bell the young 
Plants of Melons that are raifed in a hot-bed, 
we fee, when the Sun is very hot, drops of Dew 
fticking to the extremities of the Leaves, which 
retnain very green and firm; but if we take off 
the Bell there is no longer any Dew, and the 
Leaves wither a little, though they areno more 
heated than before, becaufe they have no longer 
the hot Vapours of the Dung, and the Wind 
cools them ; which is a proof that they fucked 
up this Dew before, and that it paffed into their 
jittle Canais to nourifh them, the juice drawn 
from 
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from the Root being not then fufficient to hin- 
der them from withering. 

If we foak in Water one Plant of Celandine 
cut off near the Earth, at the end where the 
Leaves are, and another cut, after the fame man- 
ner, at the end which is cut, we fhall fee five or 
fix hours after iffue out in great abundance, yel- 
low Juice from the fibrous Canals of that which 
touched the Water with its Leaves, after cut- 
ting the Stalk below the Leaves, but this Juice 
will not be much coloured ;- whereas that of the 
other, the cut end of which foaked in the Wa- 
ter will be very much coloured, and of a very 
fmall quantity, if we cut it after the fame man- 
ner; which cou’d not be if the Leaves which 
touch the Water did not partake of it to carry 
it into the Canals where the yellow Juice was ; 
and if they did not take more of it than the 
end of the Stalk which was alfo foaked in the 
Water. 

By thefe Experiments we may be convinced 
of the neceffity of the Dew, efpecially in hot 
Countries, as Egypt, where it very rarely Rains, 
and where the Earth which touches the Roots 
of Plants, continues oftentimes very dry; for 
to make amends for that inconveniency, there 
fall great Dews in Summer, the Drops of which, 
fucked in by the Leaves and Stalks of Herbs, 
ferve to feed them till the Rain comes. Thus 
we fee on almoft all Plants, little points or fila- 
ments which make them look hairy, and are 
apparently fo many little Tubes to fuck in the 
Dew and Rain; for aquatick Herbs, as the Wa- 
tercrefs, Brooklime, Potamogeton, Nenuphar 
or Water Lilly, &c. have their Stalks and Leaves 
fmooth and fhining, and none of thefe little 
Points; neither haye they any occafion for them, 
becaufe 
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becaufe their Roots are always in the Water. 
Nor has Sorrel any of thefe little exterior Fila- 
ments, becaufe its Root runs deep into the Earth | 
where it finds fufficient Moifture. 

It is not enough that there is Sap fufficient to 
nourifh Plants, but they alfo ftand in need.of 
being immediately cheared by the light of the 
Sun, as we find by this Experiment. 

Cover with a clear and narrow Glafs the Earth 
where Purflain and Lettice has been fown, 
they will open themfelves as they come out of 
the Earth, if the Sun fhines upon the Glafs, 
and grow alfo very well, or better than if they 
were expofed to the open Air ; but if you put 
a Pot full of Earth, where thefe Seeds have been 
fown, near a Stove, or in any other very hot 
place, tho’ ina large and very light Room, thefe 
Seeds will rife in very loofe filamina three or 
four Inches high, with two very {mall Leaves 
on the top, which do not any wife enlarge 
themfelves, and will die away in a little time, 
as do alfo thofe which are covered with an 
earthen Bell in the Sun: Whence it follows, 
that they do not die through want of Air, but 
of the immediate Light of the Sun. One might 
try whether by putting this fame Pot at a cer- 
tain diftance from a great Flame in a clofe Place, 
thefe Seeds would thrive any better than by a 
heat without light. 

‘To know how the Fruits and Seeds of Plants 
are brought to their maturity, we muft obferve 
and confider a great many things. ‘The man- 
ner which appears to me the eafieft of Explica- 
tion is this. 

The Roots and Leaves of Plants fuck up a 
great deal of Water, and this Water contains 


very little of the other Principles of Plants ; and 
becaufe 
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becaufe Water eafily evaporates, and the other 
Principles with difficulty, they continue engaged 
in the Pores and Fibres of Plants, and there mix 
and unite themfelves differently according to 
the particular difpofition of each Plant. 

‘There evaporates a great deal of Water every 
Day, efpecially when the Weather is hot ; for 
trom a fhoot of a Vine of a Foot long there daily 
evaporates above two or three Spoonfuls, which 
we may be convinced of when Vines congeal 
in the Month of May; for two hours after Sun 
rife their Shoots are black and dry, whence it 
follows, that in two hours the Sun caufes all 
the Water to evaporate, and that in twelve 
hours it would diffipate fix times as much; but 
though it lofes a great deal of this watery Juice, 
there returns enough to nourifh the Plants, and 
always carry thither a few of the ative Princi- 
ples, till at laft there is enough to caufe a hard- 
nefs and folidity in the Branches, and the Juice 
of the Fruits be proper for the nourifhment of 
Animals ; and if moreover there is too much 
Water after the Fruit is gathered; this furplus 
diffipates it felf in a little time, and the Fruit 
remains in its perfect maturity, though there 
continues a great deal of Water. 

Plants that laft but one Year, as fennel, Pop- 
pies, €8c. grow at laft very hard, and the Pores 
through which the external Water entered fhut 
themfelves up, and the Sun continuing to dry 
them, there remains a great quantity of the 
earthy, faline, and oily Parts, perfectly mixed 
with fome parts of Water there retained and in- 
clofed, and which with great difficulty difengage 
themfelves from them. 

The fame thing happens to Grains and Seeds, 
for at laft they grow fat and oily, becaufe the 
watery 
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watery Juice which almoft entirely evaporates 
every Day by the heat of the Sun, does not raife 
up along with it the {mall quantity of fat Matter 
which it brings thigher, and by this means amaffles 
it till its perteét maturity. 

The Seeds of fmal] Plants, and that which is 
contained in the Kernels and Pippins of Fruits of 
the larger fize, ferve not only for the nourifh- 
ment of Animals, but alfo the reproduction of 
new Plants ; and herein appears vifibly a won- 
derful Oeconomy and Providence in Nature: 
For -the different Species of Plants have fome- 
thing particular in their Grains and Seeds, to 
make them difperfe in different places that they 
may raife up the like. 

Some have downy Tufts on the top of the 
Grain, as Thiftles and Scorfonera, and when it 
is ripe the Wind carries it away and fowes it 
every where, and it falls down upright becaufe 
the Tuft is higher than the Body of the Seed. 
Others have Hooks, as Burdock and Agrimony 
that {ticking to Peoples Cloaths, and the Wool 
and Hair of Country Animals, they may be car- 
ried elfewhere. 

Alleluia, which is a Species of four Trefoil, 
grow in the Woods where there is no Wind: 
Thefe downy Tufts would be of no manner of 
ufe to its Seeds ; neither have they any Hooks, 
but are contained in Husks, which being ripe, 
burft afunder by the heat, and by that means 
throw them off to ten or twelve foot of Cir- 
cumference. The wild Cucumber does the fame 
thing, on which account we give it the name 
of Elaterium. Rampions, which generally grow 
under Mofs, have a very minute Grain; for if 
it were large or tufted, it could not pafs through 
the 
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the Mofs to geminate, but it eafily paffes through 


it on account of its Tenuity upon the firft Rain. 

Strawberries fhoot out in long Arms with a 
Leaf at the end, which, touching the Earth, 
takes Root. Cardamines, or wild Creffes, do 
the fame. And Monfieur Marchand fhewed me 
in the King’s Garden a Species of Trefoil which 
bent down its flower when it began to dry, 
and pufhed it into the Earth, that the Grain 
might there be formed, and plant it felf by that 
means. 

There are befides in Plants other ways of their 
being fown, and occupying the void Soil, and 
fome Writers have alfo told us that the Afhes 
of Plants may ferve for Seeds to produce the 
fame Plants. 

You will, perhaps, here ask me, Sir, What is 
that virtue in every Plant which makes them 
throw out their Leaves according to a certain 
fize and figure, and which difpofes their Seed 
in a manner proper to produce other the like 
Plants ? Whence may it proceed? For Example, 
that all little Shrubs, for the moft part, have 
very fharp Points to defend themfelves from 
Men and Beafts, as the Rofe-tree, the Sloe, 
Holly, Whitethorn, €c. and that there are but 
very few great Trees which have any. That 
Plants, to which too much heat of. the Sun is 
hurtful, have very large Leaves to cover their 
Fruits; that thofe which creep along the Ground 
have little Hooks to link themfelves together, 
and the Stones of Fruit that contain the Seed are 
very hard, the better to conferve it, €c. 

Some Philofophers call this Virtue or Princi- 
ple, the vegetative Soul of Plants, or their fub- 
ftantial form ; but they do not make us one jot 
the wifer, fince they do not explain what a 
Sou 
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Soul is; nof whence it proceeds; if it be fpread 
all over the whole Plant, or in fome {mall part 
only; if it be inherent in the Plant, or not. 
Some others fay that it is fufficient that there is 
in the Seed a certain configuration of Particles, 
and fome particular difpofition of the Pores and 
Fibres, through which the Sap may be different- 
ly filtrated, to produce all the diverfities which 
we obferve therein. 

There are feveral of them who maintain, 
that the Seed of every Plant has already in it 
in little, all the parts which it muft afterwards 
throw out, and that it only unwraps and ex- 
tends them as it grows, and that it has not only 
its own, but thofe alfo of all the other it is to 
produce to the end of the World. But can we 
believe that one Grain of a Melon, for Exam- 
ple, has in its little Germe, its Leaves, Fruits, the 
other Grains which will be produced within the 
Germes of each of thefe Grains, and every thing 
that thefe Germes fhall produce ad infinitum ¢ 
It feems more likely to me that the Grains con- 
tain only the principal parts of Plants, and that 
the others form themfelves fucceffively by the 
difpofitions which the former give to the Sap. 
One may plainly fee in the Bulbs of Tulips foon 
after the Month of ‘Fanuary, by the help of a 
large Convex Glafs, fome of their Parts, as the 
fix Leaves of the Flower, the Stalk, the Piftil 
which muft hold the Grain, and the fmall Threads 
that accompany it; but one cannot fee, even 
with the beft Microfcope, either the Grains 
or Tulips which fhall be produced from thefe 
Grains, or the new Bulbs. What follows is 
almoft all that I could obferve in this Matter. 

The Bulb being put into the Earth, throws 
out at its fide anew Bulb, which in the Month 
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of Aprz/ is no bigger than a Lentil; it grows 
afterwards at the fame time as the Flower does, 
and we perceive in it feveral folds, but if we 
take it up when it is but very little, we do not 
perceive any parts of the Flower, nor of the new 
Bulb it is to produce the Year following ; at laft 
when the Flower is gone, and the grain entirely 
formed, the new Bulb has alfo very nigh its 
whole Bulk, and towards the beginning ot une 
we begin to difcover in it fome fmall Leaves 
which appear a little, but it is with a great deal 
of difficulty that we difcern them with the Mi- 
crofcope ; which fhews that this is produced by 


| little and little by the difpofition of the Root 
| which has filtrated this firft little principle of the 
| Plant which is to fhoot the year following. 


It is the fame with thofe Bulbs which throw 
out two or three Leaves and no Flower, but 


: they eject in the Earth two, three, or four Tubes 


three or four Inches long, at the extremity of 
which are formed two new Bulbs which pro- 
duce Tulips the next Year: And this is the 
Reafon why thofe which we call Tulips of Per- 
fia are loft ; for the Tubes which they throw 


| forth every Year are very long, and enter fo 
deeply into the Earth, that the Bulbs can no 


more produce any Flowers, and if they fhoot 
thefe Tubes fideways, it may happen in five or 


fix Years time that the new Bulbs may be car- 


ried to a very great diftance from the places 
where the firft were planted, and might even 
run into the neighbouring Gardens. 

Befides, all Plants are not produced of Grains, 
and a great many come out of the Earth with- 
out being fown. 
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ARTICLE XVIL 





Concerning ETERNAL and IMMUTABLE 
Mora.iTy, 4y Ralph Cudworth, D. D. 
Formerly Mafter of Chrift’s College in 
Cambridge ; with a Preface by the Right 
Reverend Father in God Edward Lord 
Bifhop of Durham. Printed for James 
and John Knapton at the Crown in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1731. 


W E fhall refume our Excellent Author, 
and begin where we ftop’d in our fe- 
cond Extract: 

NoTWITHSTANDING Dr. Cudworth fuf- 
ficiently proved, that Senfe as Senfe is not 
Knowledge, yet he makes it ftill further appear 
by more particular Confiderations, with a full 
Explication and Demonftration from P/ato. 














1. Senfe having no active Principle of its own 
to take Acquaintance with what it receives from 
without, it, muft needs be a Stranger to that 
which is altogether adventitious to it. For, 
fays he, to know or underfiand a thing, is no- 
thing elfe but by fome inward anticipation of the 
Mind, that is Native and Domeftick, and fo fa- 
miliar to it to take acquaintance with it. 
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2. Senfe is but the offering or prefenting of 
fome Object, and a paffive Perception grovelling 
in the Individuals, and is ftupidly fixed in the 
Material Form, for which Reafon, it never 
affirms or denies any thing of its Object. But 
to know or underftand, is actively to comptehend 
a thing by fome abftract, tree, and univerfal 
Reafonings, being that higher {tation of the 
Mind, from whence looking down upon indi- 
vidual Things, it has a commanding view of 
them, and as it were 4 priort comprehends or 
knows them. 















3. Senfe doth not penetrate into the Profuti- 
dity or inward Effence of a Corporeal Subftance, 
being but a flight and fuperficial Perception of 
the outfide and accidentals of it. For a Body 
may be changed as to all the feveral Senfes, 
and remain really the fame that it was before. 
Wherefore though Men are commonly iaid to 
know Things when they fee and feel them, yet 
in Truth by their bodily Senfes they perceive 
nothing but their outfides and external Endow- 
ments. 











4. The Kuowledge and Intelleétion doth read 
inward Charatiers written within it felf, and in- 
tellectually comprehend its Objet within it felf, 
and is the fame with it. When the Effence of 


nothing is reached unto by the Sex/es looking 
outward. 





5. The fenfible Ideas of Things are but ume 
bratile and evanid Images of the fenfible Things, 
like Shadows projected from them, and fo a 
pofterior7. But Knowledge is a comprehenfion 
of a thing Proleptically, and as it were @ prioré. 
Marcu 14731. But 
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But this Point is very ingenioufly and Philo- 
fophically handled by Plato in his Zheetetus ; 
where he demonftrates againft Protagoras, that 
Science is not Senfe, but there is another Power 
in the Soul befides that of the Senfe or Paffion 
to which Science, Knowledge, and Intellection is to 
be referred. 

And a further Proof that Sevfe is not Kuow- 
ledge or Intellettion, becaufe the Soul by Senfe, 
doth not perceive the Things themfelves, or the 
abfolute Natures of them, but only her own 
Paflions from them, as Sextus the Philofopher 
took notice of: Zhe Senfes do not reach to the 
Objccéis that are placed without, but their Paffions 
alone. And this is that which Protagoras fo 
much infifted on: The Truth of which is fo 
evident in fome inftances, that none can poffi- 
bly gainfay it. For as the famous Monfieur /e 
Clerc obferves alfo in his Logick, when the Bo- 
dy is either prick’d witha Needle, or wounded 
with a Sword, no Man can imagine that thofe 
Pains that refult from thence, were fuch real 
and abfolute Qualities exifting in the Needle or 
Sword before our Senfation, €c. 

In fhort, the Soul by Senfe doth not perceive 
corporeal Objects, as they are truly, really, and 
abfolutely in themfelves, but under fome fan- 
taftical Reprefentations and Difguifes ; and there- 
fore Senfe cannot be Knowledge, which compre- 
hends a thing as it is. 

Many Men befides Protagoras, conceive that 
the Nature of Senfe confifts in nothing elfe but 
"mere feeming or appearance, and there is no Ob- 
ject at all really exifting without the Soul. A 
known and approved Inftance whereof we have 
in thofe that, after they have their Arms and 
Legs cut off, have been fenfible when they were 
awake, 
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awake, of a ftrong and violent Pain in their Fin- 
gers and Toes, though really they had no fuch 
Members. 

The Reafon of this is from hence, Becaufe 
by Senfe the Soul doth not fuffer immediately 
from the Objects themfelves, but only from its 
own Body, by reafon of that Natural and Vital 
Sympathy which it has with it ; neither doth it 
fuffer from its own Body in every part of it, or 
from outward Organs of Senfe immediately, as 
from the Eye when we fee, the Tongue when 
we tafte, &c. but only from the Brain, or from 
the Motions of the Spirits there. 

The Phantafms and fenfible Ideas are really 
and materially the fame thing, both being Pat- 
fions or Sufferings in the Soul from the Body. 
Here our Author diftinguithes two Cafes in which 
a Phantafm doth not feem to be a Senfation. 

Firft, when a Pbanta/m is raifed or excited 
purpofely and voluntarzly by the mere Command 
or Empire of our own W7/. For inftance, it is 
in our Power to fancy what SREPOREAL Thing or 
Perfon (formerly known to us) we pleafe, tho’ 
it be abfent from us. Secondly, Every 7volui- 
tary Phantafit, or tuch as the Sou! is not none’ 
ous to it felf to have purpofely excited or 1 aie d 
up within it felf, doth not feem to be a Sen/ati- 
ou or Perception of a Thing as exiting Ss 
us ; for there may be firaggling Phauta/ms which 
come into the Mind we know not how. Now 
there are two kinds of involuntary Phanta/ms in 
the Soul; ove, as it is intimated, that proceeds 
from fuch Motions of the Spirits as are cauled 
by the Nerves moved from the O Objects without: 
Another, that proceeds from the Spirits of the 
Brain, otherwife moved than by the Nerves. 
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The Exorbitancy of thefe Phantafms either 
proceed trom fome Difeafe in the Body, or the 
fame thing may proceed originally from fome 
Diftemper in the Sous it felf. 

Tho’ our Author is not willing to give an 
account of thofe Phenomena of Wizards and 
Witches vulgarly talked of; but their feeming 
Tran{portations in the Air, Noéturnal Conven- 
ticles and Junkettings, and other fuch like things 
as feem plainly contradictory to Philofophy, and 
unreconcileable to good Senfe, may juftly be 
afcrib’d to either of the two Caufes juft now 
mention’d; or elfe let the Ignorance of the 
vulgar decide the Queftion. 

After the Arguments our Author hitherto 
alledg’d to prove, that Sen/fe or Paffion from cor- 
poreal Things exiftent without the Sou/ is not 
Intelle€tion or Knowledge, fo that Bodies them- 
{elves are not known or underftood by Senfe, 
infers, that Knowledge is an inward and active 
energy of the Mind itfelf, and that’s what Boetzus 
exprefles too, Knowledge,fays he, does not arife fron 
the force and attivity of the Thing known fron 
without, upon that which knows, but from the in- 
ward power, vigour, and attivity of the Mind 
that knows actively, comprebending the Object 
within it felf. 

Now further to prove that Sen/e is not a mere 
Paffion, but a paffive Perception of the Soul, 
and a Cogitation, our Author argues thus: If 
Intellection and Knowledge were mere Paffion 
from without, or the bare reception of extra- 
neous and adventitious Forms, then no Reafon 
cou’d be given at all, why a Mirrour, for in- 
ftance, or Looking-glafs, fhou’d not underftand ? 
Whereas it cannot fo much as fenfibly perceive 
thofe Images which it receives and reflects to 
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us: And therefore Senfe of it felf is not a mere 
Paffion, but a paffive Perception of the Soul, 
which has fomething of vital Energy in it, be- 
caufe it is a Cogitation ; and really what Rea- 
fon cou’d be given, fays he, why brute Animals 
that have all the fame fenfes that Men have, 
and fome of them more acute, fhou’d not have 
Intellection alfo, and be as capable of Logick, 
Mathematicks and Metaphyficks, and have the 
{ame Notions of Morality, of a Deity, and 
Religion, that Men have, were the Intelleciion 
and Knowledge, amere paffive Perception of the 
Soul from without, and nothing but Seu/e. 

Intelection therefore and Knowledge being not 
Paffion from without, but an a€tive Exertion 
of the Mind from within it felf ; hence it comes 
to pafs that the Mind, which is a manuer of all 
things, and a kind of notional or reprefentative 
World, as it were a Diaphanous and Cryftal- 
line Sphere, in which the Ideas and Images of 
all things exifting in the real Univerfe, may be 
reflected or reprefented : Hence it comes, fays 
he, that by knowing that which is exceedingly 
intelligible, the moft Radiant and Illuftrious 
Truths is not debilitated thereby or overpower- 
ed, as Senfe is in perceiving that which is ex- 
ceedingly fenfible, as the brightnefs of the Sun, 
but contrariwife the more invigorated thereby, 
and the better enabled to comprehend leffer and 
{maller Truths ; becaufe tho’ Sen/e is Paffive and 
Organical, yet Knowledge is inorganical and 
active power and ftrength of the Mind, which 
the more it is exerted, is the more thereby invi- 
gorated and enlarged. 

From hence likewife it is agreeable to Ari/to- 
tle’s obfervation, Zhat thofe Kuowledges which 
are more abfiratt and remote from Matter, are 
N 3 more 
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more accurate, intelligible and demonftrable than 
thofe which are converfant about concrete and 
material Things; as Arithmetick, than Harmo- 
gicks, which are Numbers concrete with Sounds ; 
and fo likewife Geometry than Aftronomy, or 
the mixed Mathematicks ; whereas if all Know- 
ledge did ariie from corporeal Things by way of 
Senfe and Paffion, it muft needs be contrari- 
wife true, that the more concrete and fenfible 
Things were, the mcre knowable they woud 
be. 

From hence it is alfo that Scientifical Know- 
ledge is beft acquired by the Soul’s abftraction 
from the outward Objects of Senfe, and reti- 
ring into it felf For which Reafon Socrates 

altogether fhunned that di€tating and dogma- 
tical way of teaching, ufed-by the Sophiiters 
of that Age, and chofe ra ather an Aporetical 
and Obftetricious Method; becaufe Knowledge 
was not to be poured into the Soul like Liquor, 
but rather to be invited and gently drawn/forth 
from it; nor the Mind fo much to be filled 
therewith from without like a Veffel, «as to be 
kindled and awakened. 

Lafily, From hence is that ftrange Parturien- 
cy that is often obferv’d in the Mind, when it 
is folicitoufly fet upon the inveftigation of fome 
Truth, whereby it doth endeavour by rumi- 
nating and revolving within it felf, as it were, 
to conceive it within it felf, to bring forth out 
of its own Womb, In the mean while being 
conf{cious of its own ative Fecundity, and alfo 
that it has a Criterton by which it is enabled to 
know when it has found that which it fought. 

The Author further obierves, that there are 
two kinds of Perceptive Cogitations in the Soul: 
The one Paffive, under the } Names, “A:cSnyera, 

Senfations, 
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Seufations, and b2zvrisuer Phantafis or Imagi- 
nations, both thele being really the fame Things. 
The other Active called veiuam, Conceptions of 
the Mind, and are very different from that of 
the firft kind; becaufe, as our Author fays, 
Phantafms are nothing elfe but fenfible Ideas, 
Images or Pictures of outward Objects, fuch as 
are caufed in the Soul by Senfe; whence it 
follows that nothing is the Oljec? of Fancy, but 
what is alfo the Oljed? of Senfe; nothing can 
be fancied by the Soul, but what is percepti- 
ble by Senfe. But there are many Objects of 
our Mind which we can neither fee, hear, feel, 
{mell nor tafte, and which did never enter in- 
to it by any Senfe, and therefore we can have 
no fenfible Pi€tures or Ideas of them drawn by 
the Pencil of that inward Limner or Painter, 
which borrows all his Colours from Senfe, which 
we call Fancy. And if we refle€&t on our own 
Cogitations of thefe Things, we fhall fenfibly 
perceive that they are not Fantaftical, but Noe- 
matical, as Fujiice, Equity, Duty, Opinion, &c. 
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The Travers of John Gulliver, Sov to 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver; Tran/lated 
from the French by J. Lockman. Print- 
ed for Sam. Harding at the Bible and 
Anchor on the Pavement in St. Martin’s 
Lane, 1731. 
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| 'T’ were needlefs to recommend the Tranfla- 
tion of this little Work by Mr. Lockman, 
°*Tis in two Volumes 12m0. 

With regard to the Original, which is afcrib’d 
to the Abbé des Fontaines, he is too well known 
inthe Repuablick of Letters for his Wit and Tafte, 
to be recommended on this Occafion. 

As to the Tranflator, he tells us that the In- 
vention, the Spzrzt and Humour of thefe Travels, 
made the Tranflation of them a delightful Ex- 
ercife, and that he believes the Reafon why the 
Writings of the French are fo much defpis’d by 
many among us, is becaufe of the bad Verfions 
which have been made from them. 

This Work is very different from that admi- 
rable one under the Name of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, the only conformity being in their Ti- 
tle ; not to mention the Difparity of their 4d- 
ventures. In Captain Lemuel’s Travels the Rea- 
der is entertain’d with Dwarfs and Giants of an 
unaccountable fize, a Race of immortal Men; an 
aérial Ifland, and a Republick of rational Horfes. 
In thofe of the Son we are convey’d into one 
Country, where the fair Sex have the Superio- 
rity. 


Ducit agit miferunt quo vult Catbariua Maritum 
Crammatici fugite binc, bec Vir & bic Mulier. 





This Country is call’d the Ifland of Baddlary. 
"Tis fuppos’d to be govern’d by a Queen, one 
of whofe Predeceffors being of as mafculine a 
turn of Mind, as her Confort was effeminate, 
difpoffefs’d him of the Throne and feated her- 
{elf in it; fince which the Scepter had been al- 
| ways 
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ways {way’d by a Female Hand, and the Women 
in general rul’d in all Things, €. 

The Topicks of the Converfation of their 
Men are very Womanifh, as deicrib’d by the 
Author: Their Converfation, fays he, was vaft- 
ly infipid, except when it turn’d upon Scandal ; 
They wou’d frequently difcourfe of their Drefs, 
and the Difpofition of their Attire; fometimes 
indeed they wou’d argue, but then the Topic 
they ufually debated upon was to enquire, whe- 
ther it were more graceful to let the Hair de- 
{cend in Ringlets upon the Shoulders, or to tye 
it up with a Ribbon; whether'an artificial Red 
fpread upon the Checks did not heighten Beau- 
ty ; and if the Colours with which Nature paints 
the Face, is not more faint than thofe which 
Art has invented; whether a Complexion that 
inclines to brown is not more lovely in the Eyes 
of Women, than a Complexion that has tog 
much of the Lilly and Rofe in it. Each of them 
pronounced upon thefe important Particulars as 
the Looking-glafs directed. 

How far our modern Sparks are hafting to 
this Tafte, we leave the Reader to judge. 

The Author then defcribes a Country whofe 
Inhabitants foon grow old, and enjoy but a very 
fhort Life. 

A third, whofe Inhabitants, tho’ fuperlative- 
ly deform’d and ugly, do neverthelefs appear 
handfome in the Eyes of their Countrymen. 

This Hint is fo very whimfical, and the In- 
cidents fo Grotefque, that they cannot but de- 
light all Readers who have a 'Tafte for Comedy ; 
a {fpecimen whereof we fhall now give in the 
Defcription of the Emperor’s Perfon. 

The Emperor was look’d upon as one of the 
fineft fhap’d Princes that had ever fat upon the 

| Throne 
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‘Throne of that Ifland; he was very tall and 
corpulent ; his Shoulders were vaftly broad, be- 
tween which there arofe a perfectly convex 
hump that quite eclips’d his Shoulder blade, and 
fham’d all the Camels of his Train: Another 
natural protuberance he had before, fell down 
to his Stomach, and was almoft contiguous to 
his prominent Belly: ‘Lhis, in the Eyes of his 
Subjects, diffus’d a Majeftic gravity over his 
whole Perfon. And a little lower ; Before he 
left the Place, he fent our Captain his Piéture 
fet with Diamonds, which was very like his 
Majefty, except that the Artift had flatter’d 
him a little by drawing his Protuberances a lit- 
tle larger than the Life. 

Laftly, another Country whofe Natives call’d 
Letalijpons, are indulg’d a long Life, and the 
advantage of returning to the bloom of Youth, 
when they have attain’d to half their Years. In 
the Moral of this the Author intimates, how 
ridiculoufly the greateft part of Mankind a€t in 
valuing Life fo much, and taking fo little thought 
to prot ong it. 

A further sketch of the Work may be feen in 
the following Particulars. 

That the Maxim which Men have imbib’d 
with regard to Modefty, is a very pernicious one. 
We generally imagine, fays our Author, that 
this Virtue is reftrain’d wholly to the fair Sex, 
and upon that pretence Men fancy that the lofs 
of it, or the perfuading Women to banifh it 
trom their Mind, is no Refleétion on their Hoe 
nour. 

In another Place where the very reverfe hap- 
pens, a Country where the Female Inhabitants 
enjoying a Supe riority over the other Sex, act 
the fame part as the Men do amongft us, and 
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imitate their depravity, their immodeft Conduct 
looks very {trange and unaccountable. Never- 
thelefs, when once Women are fuppos’d to be 
fuperior to the other Sex, we are not to won- 
der much at this diforder, it being plain that 
Men wou’d not be fo corrupt on this Article, 
did they not abufe their Superiority, €c. 

The grotefque Shape of the People fubjeét to 
the Emperor Doffogroboskow, and the agreeable 
Idea they form to themfelves of one another’s 
Perfons, denote, that Beauty and Deformity, a 
good and ill grace, are mere arbitrary Quali- 
ties. 

The Savages among whom Gulliver is fup- 
pos’d to live, give rife to a great many beauti- 
tul Reflections. In his Converfation with a Sa- 
vage, as he is term’d, *tis plainly prov’d, that 
what we call Civil Society, Politenefs and De- 
corum, is no other than a vicious Commerce, 
and the Creature of a corrupted Imagination, 
which Prejudice only makes us efteem; tho’ 
the Ideas with which we are here prefented clafh 
with thofe of moft Europeans, yet ’twill be found 
that they are juft and natural. ‘That the Rea- 
dear may have the better Idea of the Beauty 
with which this is handled, we fhall relate the 
Paffage following. 

What is this Money, fays the Savage to Gul- 
liver, which has the virtue to make you happy 
the moment you poffefs it ? See, fays I, (G@uilz- 
ver) fhewing him a piece of Gold, and another 
of Sz/ver, which I had kept for fome time in 
my Pocket, *tis this procures us the feveral ne- 
ceffaries of Life, and furnifhes us with all the 
Conveniences and Delights we can poflibly with 
for. The poffeffion of thefe two Metals regu- 
lates Ranks and Degrees among us; creates 
Efteem 
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Efteem and Veneration, and has even the won- 
derful Faculty of beftowing Merit and good 
Senfe. 

The Sepites continues Gulliver, obferving 
gale and Characters itamp’d on my Gold and 
Silver Pieces, fancied they contain’d a certain 
magical Virtue, and therefore dcfir’d me to lend 
him one of them to make an Experiment with, 
and fee whether it coud really infpire his Son, 
who, he faid, wasa very filly Boy , with Reafon 
and Senfe. 

Gulliver, after an/wering bim, goes on ; when 
a great number of thefe Pieces are in a Cheft, 
we fancy it contains {pacious Fields, commodi- 
ous Edifices, f{plendid Furniture, magnificent 
Habits, Honours, Dignities, a crowd of Ser- 
vants, beautiful Women, and delicious Viands. 

One Circumftance which will aftonifh you is, 
that we no fooner open the Cheft, but we, when- 
ever we think proper, really find all thofe things 
as it were in it. 

But as thofe Men among you, fays the Sz- 
vage, who pofiefs a much greater quantity of 
Money than the reft, fee themfelves efteem’d 
and rever’d upon that account ; doth not this 
puff them up with a ridiculous Pride, and prompt 
them to defpife all who are not fo wealthy as 
themfelves? Yes, fays Gu//zver, this indeed is 
commonly the Cafe. 

A rich Man is generally a very filly Fellow, 
unadorn’d with one fingle Virtue or Talent ; 
this isa trifle, for he fondly imagines that 

his Poffeffions fupply every defect, and give him 
an indifputable Superiority over the Man of Senfe 
and Merit. If thefe two happen to be toge- 
ther, the one, tho’ he condefcends to pay the 
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reateft Civilities.to the other, he yet does not 
Peak to him as tho’ he were his equal. 

But if the Man of Merit is fo unhappy as tO 
difcover his indigence by the meannefs of his 
Drets, this is of worfe confequence to him than 
any thing elfe: Poverty in the Eye of a rich 
Man is the moit aifhonourable of all Qualities, 
and the moft ridiculous in Nature. 

Ancther aftonifhing Circumftance, fays again 
Gulliver, is, that a wealthy Man, who was once 
poor and long pining in mifery, as multitudes 
are, are generally the moft impertinent, the 
moft supparele of all rich Men ; he forgets 
the meannefs of his Extraction, and his once 
low condition of Life, but never his Education, 


| for this fhapes his Manners and Behaviour. 


In fine, thofe rich upttarts s, whom we call 
Men of Fortune, generally diftinguifh themfelves 


from the Nobles, and fuch whofe Poffeffions are 


ancient and hereditary, and are always difco- 
verd by the Marks above mention’d, (by the 
two Metals.) 

Thefe falute thofe they meet, who always 
pay them the compliment firft, with a carelefs 


| nod, and {mile at the fame time with an air of 
» Satisfa€lion, or difcover an abfence of thought: 


They fpeak very loud, and very improperly ; all 


| their Furniture is made after the laft Mode that 
| prevail’d, and they are Profu/e to their Mifireffes 
| only, 


As a further amufement to our Readers, and to 


foew how juftly the utile dulci unite in this Piece, 


and that the whole is writ with Solidity and true 


Humour, we foall tran{cribe part of the VErY jirft 
Ch Japler. 
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ARGUMENT. 


John Gulliver’s Education ; bis natural Inclinati- 
on to Travel ; bis application to bis Studies ; 
his diftafie of the School Philofophy ; be is di- 
vided whether he foal devote bimfelf to Let- 
ters or Bufinefs. 

















I Have obferv’d, fays Gulliver, that Children 

generally have the fame Inclinations with their 
Fathers, unlefs Education happens to change 
their natural bent. I know, however, that they 
fometimes take after their Mothers only ; whence 
it follows, for inftance, that the Son of a Poet f 
is found to be a prudent fagacious Man, the 
Son of a Philofopher, a Coxcdmb or a Devotee, ff 
and the Son of a Traveller, unadctive and feden- 
tary. 

As to my felf, Ican fay that I take very f 
much after my Father, not only with regard to 
the exterior Qualities, but alfo thofe of the 
Mind, €sc. 

Never Child in the World wifh’d more earneft- 
ly to bea Man than I did ; however this was f 
not merely that I might be fecur’d from the 
accidents to which Childhood is liable, or for 
the fake of enjoying my liberty, and of acting — 
as I thought proper; but only that I might be F 
enabled to bear the Hardfhips which are fo fre- [ 
quently-met with at Sea, and be big enough to 
be taken on board a Ship. I went to School F 
again{ft my Inclination ; when I us’d to argue — 
thus with my felf; why fhould I apply my felf 
to Languages, that will never do me the leaft 
Service ? Will the Indians, the Chinefe, the A- 
mericans value me the more for underftanding 
Greek 
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Greek and Latin ¢ Why am I not rather taught 
the Afiatic, the African, or American Languages, 
fince thefe undoubtedly wou’d be of infinite- 
ly greater advantage to me? However, not- 
withftanding thefe Reflections, which fometimes 
made me hate my Studies, I neverthelefs made 
a very good progrefs in them. 

That which gave me the greateft difguft, was 
the Study of Philofophy as taught in our Uni- 
verfities. (The famous Profeffor under whom I 
learnt, us’d to tell his Pupils with a grave face 
and tone, that the Logic of the Schools was ab- 


) folutely ufeful in all Sciences; that it direéte 

| the Mind in its feveral Operations, and gave it 
} a juftnefs which cou’d not be obtain’d by any 
| other means. He even made us frequently di- 
» {pute on this very Subjeét, but then he himfelf 
f argued fo wretchedly on all occafions, and the 
) feveral Operations of his dull material Soul were 
F fo ill dire€ted, that I may juftly affirm, he him- 


{elf was for ever arguing againft the ridiculous 


» Opinion he pretended to maintain. 


Metaphyficks methoughts feem’d more adapted 


» to contraét and blunt the Faculties of the Mind, 
| than to give a juft turn of thinking, and I ab- 
E horr’d its chimerical Subtilties. Morality, whofe 
| views are to rectify the Heart, was made dubi- 
Sous and problematical, and caft into abftrufe 
f and Knotty Queftions. As to Phyficks, fo little 
» is learnt in the Schools, that the Fruit which 
) refults from them doth not compenfate the time 
i they engrofs. In my Opinion the Syftems of 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Des Cartes, and fome other 
| modern Philofophers, is the beft courfe of Philo- 
fophy a Mancan gothrough; the fe not employ- 
| ing a barbarous Series of Schol laftic Diftinétions 


to impofe upon the Mind. And indeed I can 
I affirm, 
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affirm, that I am wholly oblig’d to thofe Books 
for the little Philofophy I know, and that I have 
very much enlarged my Knowledge in that 
branch of Science, ever fince I forgot all I had 
learnt at College. 

During my Studies I applied my felf very 
clofely to Geography, and by that means, tho’ 
I cou’d not travel in Perfon, I yet had the plea- 
fure of rambling up and down the World in 
Imagination. I was extremely delighted with 
all Relations of foreign Countries; I us’d to 
ask Travellers a thoufand Queftions, and con- 
vers’d frequently with Sailors, and the fight of 
a Ship compleatly rigg’d, wou’d raife fudden 
and involuntary tranfports in my Soul, - like to 
thofe which Achilles felt at the fight of a Sword 
or Lance. 

My Mother finding herfelf burthen’d with fe- 
veral Children, and no great matter to maintain 
them with, bid me ufe all my Endeavours to 
get fome fmall Place in the Treafury or Exche- 
quer. She wou’d often tell me of a great num- 
ber of wealthy Commiffioners, and others em- 
ploy’d in the Revenue, who had once conde- 
{cended to accept of the meaneft and moft in- 
fignificant Employments. However, notwith- 
ftanding all the Arguments fhe brought on thefe 
Occafions, fhe yet cou’d never perfuade me to 
embrace fo flippery a ftate of Life, which at the 
fame time is not very reputable ; where Knavery 
is not always fuccefsful, and where a Man runs 
the hazard of {pending his Days in the infup- 
portable dependance on a numberlefs multitude 
of Mafters more imperious than venerable, whofe 
ficklenefs frequently plunges their Subalterns in- 
to the Misfortunes of the famifh’d Erefichthon.* 

* See Ovid’s Metamorph. Book xi. 
Had 
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Had it been poffible for me to lead a fedenta- 
ry Life, methinks I fhou’d have chofe the Pro- 
feffion of a Scholar preterable to all dthers. 
You are born, fays an amiable Man of Learning 
one Day to me, with a moft happy Difpofition 
to Science: Nature has indulg’d your Memory, 
Underftanding, Genius, with a fruitful Imagi- 
nation and Tafte : You may by the uncommon 
affemblage of all thefe Qualities, and a proper 
exercife of your Talents, do the higheit Ser- 
vice to the Literary World, and be an honour 
both to your Family and Country ; you are very 
fenfible that Perfons who make a Figure in the 
Sciences are here had in the higheft efteem. 
England becomes more and more the glorious 
Seat of Science, and of all that is curious in the 
whole compafs of Knowledge. Among us a learn- 
ed Philofopher, a judicious and knowing Hifto- 
rian, a delicate Writer of fine Senfe, is never 
fuffered to pine away in mifery ; Preferments, 
to which the learned and witty have the moft 


juft claim, are beftow’d on them only. Liitera- 


ry Merit is here always call’d forth from obfcu- 
rity, and rewarded in a fuitable manner. Em- 
brace, my dear Child, a calm and honourable 
way of Life, €c. 

Thus was I alternately prompted to apply my 


_ felf to the bufinefs of Letters. But how wide 


is the difference between thofe two Conditions 
of Life! the Man of Bufine/s is infam’d with a 
defire of heaping up Wealth ; the Scholar bends 
his Thoughts wholly to the enriching his Mind ; 
the one raifes his Fortune, the other gets no- 
thing but a Name ; the one enriches himfelf with 
the Spoils of the living, the latter with thofe of 
the dead; the former has learning and learned 
Men in equal contempt, the latter defpifes rich 
Marcu 1731. O Men 
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Men more than he does riches; the former en- 
joys Life, the iatter exifts after Death. 

In 1714, being then eighteen Years of Age, 
of a tall Stature, and a ftrong robuft Complexi- 
on, I pack’d up my Things, and without once 
taking leave of my Mother or any of my Re- 
lations, having got a {mall {um of Money, which 
fome good Friends had lent me, and afew Books, 
I went to Woolwich, where I had heard that an 
under-writer was wanted for a Veffel that was 
juft ready to fet fail for China. 

Tho’ I had neither Experience or Recom- 
mendation, I neverthelefs flatter’d my felf with 
the hopes of getting this place; and in that 
view I went and offer’d my Service to Captain 
Harrington, who was to command the Ship, €9c. 

I told the Captain that I was ‘a pennilefs 
young Fellow, whofe only refuge was a little 
Education, and a great deal of Honour; that 
having gone through a courfe of Studies with 
tolerable Succefs, I knew fomething ; that I had 
a {trong Inclination to go to Sea, and concluded 
with faying, that I thought my felf qualified for 
the Place, and therefore begg’d him to let me 
have it. ‘The Captain taking very little notice 
of what I told him concerning my: Studies, on- 
ly ask’d me whether I underftood Accompts. 
As my Mother had made me learn them very 
early, it was an eafy matter for me to fatisfy 
him in that particular. He continued to ask 
me feveral queftions, to all which I gracefully 
made the moft fatisfactory replies ; fo that feem- 
ing to approve of my Underftanding, my Per- 
fon, and Behaviour, he gave me the Employ- 

oy I defir’d. I was overjoy’d at my Suc- 
Celis. 
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My clofe application to Bufinefs, the progrefs 
I made in Navigation, the judicious Reflections 
I form’d on various Subjects, my prudent and 
circum{pect Behaviour, and the bravery I fhew’d 
on all Occalions, made the Captain frequently 
fay, that I fhou’d one Day be very rich, and 
perhaps attain the higheft Honours in the 
Navy. This applaufe infpir’d me with emu- 
lation, and rais‘d a fecret Pride in my Mind, 
which I neverthelefs conceal’d with the ut- 
moft caution, perfuaded that nothing is more 
apt to make us lofe the efteem the World may 
have. for us, than our feeming to fancy we have 
obtain d it. 

I was already puff’d up with the ambitious 
Theughts of a young Oxouzan, who has taken 
his Batcnelor’s Degree, and fancies he fees a 
Bifhop’s Chair preparing for him in diftant Pro- 
{pe&t ; happily for my felf I had neither Vices 
or Ignorance to difguife. 

We fhou’d be glad to expatiate farther on 
the Merits of this Work, but the narrow limits 
to which we are confin’d prevents our doing 
it; and as for the Character we have given, 
we prefume that the Quotations we have bor- 
row’d from it, prove it to be juft. What we 
have to fay further on this Head, muft be re- 
ferr’d to our next ‘ournal. 
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AR TICLE XIX. 


An Enquiry into the Revelation of St. JOHN: 
In a Letter fent to the Author of the 
Prefent State of the Repyblick of Let- 
ters. Being a Continuation from ART. IX. 
of the laft Fournal, 













U T to return to the Revelations, St. Cy- 
B prian is not fo exprefs as St. Hyppolitus, 
tho’ he frequently quotes them, particularly in 
his Books to Quirinus, that are only Extraéts 
from Scripture, and in which he mentions Zo- 
bias, Ecclefiafticus, the Book of Wi/dom, the 
Prophecy of Baruch, the Maccabees, as infpired 
Writings, but without making the leaft diftincti- 
on between them ; and as for the Revelations, 
in cafe he ever quotes them, ’tis certain he ne- 
ver once mentions their Author; but then he 
makes fufficient amends for it, by informing us 
that Ecclefiafizcus and the Book of Wi/dom were 
certainly written by So/omon. It muft be own’d, 
that in bis Treatife on the cloathing of Virgins, 
he quotes a Paffage in the Revelations by the 
Title of divine Writings, but he had told us a 
few Lines higher, the divine Writings have [aid, 
Of what advantage bas Pride been to us, or what 
bave we benefited by the vain-glory of riches ¢ 
which words are borrowed from the apocryphal 
Book of Wifdom, in which, fays he, in another 
place, the Holy Ghoft teaches us by the Mouth of | 
Solomon: 
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Solomon: So true it is that the Chriftans had 
not yet determin’d which Books of Scripture 
were Canonical. In his Exbortation to the Mar- 
tyr, after having taken notice of the myfterious 
Number feven ; the feven Days of the Creation ; 
the feven thoufand Years the World was to en- 
dure; the feven Spirits which are before God ; 
the feven Lamps of the Tabernacle; the feven 
Candlefticks of the Revelations ; the feven Pil- 
lars of Wifdom ; the feven Children of the bar- 
ren Woman; the feven Women who were all 
married to one Man; and all this to expatiate 
on the feven Brothers mentioned in the Macca- 
bees: He adds, that St. Pau/ has mentioned the 
number feven, as more excellent than any other 5 
and for that Reafon had writ only to feven 
Churches. Poffibly St. Cyprian had tound fome- 
thing to this Effect in fome apocryphal Piece of 
this Apoftle’s, or by a particular Revelation ; for 
he meneeaity was favour’d, as he himfelf ob- 
ferves *, with Vifions and Dreams in the Night, 
all which he usd to relate the next Day to his 
Church, as fo many admonitions from Heaven : 
And when thefe noéturnal Vifions fail’d him, it 
was his practice to fend for little Children, who 
being raifed to extafy, inftruéted him in the 
Truth. Such were the Fruits of his too frequent 
perufal of Zertulian’s Writings ; and as he had 
nor ftrengthened his Mind with folid Princi- 
ples, he blindly imbib’d all the extravagant chi- 
meras which are found in almoft every page of 
that Father’s Writings. 

Such are the Fathers of the firft Clafs, who 
may be confider’d as the Guardians of the Body 


| of Tradition in favour of the Revelations. f 


* Epi. ad Presby. 16. Ed. Felli. 
O 3 believe 
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believe I have not omitted fo much as one, from 
‘Juin to the middle of the third Century. Ex- 
a€tnefs was fo much the more requifite here, as 
it is impoffible for thofe who come later to pro- 
duce Credentials of equal Authority with thofe 
who liv’d nearer the Age of St. Fobu. Among 
theie, fume of them, as the Reader muft have 
obferv’d, quote the Revelat7ons, but never once 
mention the Author’s Name; others, without 
informing us whcther ir was written by Fobn 
the Apcofth., or Fon the Prieft: Ina word, the 
mejor part, who are Jufin Martyr, Ireneus, 
Te tulian, Origen and Hyppolitus, quote it asa 
Werk of St. Fobu the Apofile. But before we 
proceed farther, it may be proper to examine 
their Cotemporaries. We have already feen the 
Hereticks divided into Fa€tions, and we thall 
now find the fame divifions among fuch as ftood 
up for the defence of the Truth, 

And to go fo far back into Antiquity as before 
the Ase of Fufiin; in the firft place, we don’t 
find the leat mention of the Revelations in the 
feven Epifties of St. Ignatius, whereof three are 
addre{s’d to the Churches of Ephe/us, Philadel- 
phia, and Smyrna, the fame to which St. ‘Fobu 
writes in his Revelations. Ignatius {peaks ot the 
Ephefians with peculiar diftin€&tions, becaufe of 
their having been taught by St. Paw/: But why 
does he not pay them acompliment upon St. fohn’s 
refiding fo long among them ; upon the parti- 
Cular care he had taken of them; the Writings 
he had entrufted to them; and the Revelations 
which he had written at their requeft, in order 
to put, as we are told, the laft hand to the Ca- 
non of the New Zeffament. All this muft needs 
be frefh in every one’s Memory, fince Ignatius 
writ his Epzf/es in the ro7th of Chrift, ‘This 

| filence 
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filence is here pretty remarkable, efpecially as 
he was one of St. Fobn’s Difciples; infomuch 
that it would almoft raife fome fufpicion with re- 
gard to the truth of thefe Circumftances, were 
they related by an Author whofe fincerity was 
lefs fulpected. 

Papias, tho’ almoft Cotemporary with St. Fobit, 
does not yet make any mention of the Revela- 
tions. Eufebius enumerating {uch Books of the 
New Tef? scat as Papias allowed to be Genuine, 
fays nothing of the Revelations : And when this 
Hiftorian takes notice in another piace, of thofe 
who gave Teftimony to the Revelations, we 
don’t find he fays a word of Papias, notwith- 
{tanding he had read his Writings ; tho’ he even 
tells us that Papzas taught the Mz/ennium there- 
in, and that it had no other Foundation than an 
unwritten Tradition *, “Tis pretty extraordi- 
nary that a Mzilenarian fhould not quote the Re- 
velations, ina ‘Treatife wherein he endeavours 
to eftablifh his Opinion. But to come to fuch 
Particulars as are more exprefs: 

Several Authors who lived before the Age of 
Denis of Alexandria, ashe himfelf affures us in a 
copious Fragment which f Ea/ebius has tranfmit- 
ted to Pofterity, wrote Critiques on the Revelati- 
ous ; and thefe Authors muft neceffarily have been 
very ancient, fince he quotes St. Denis himfelf who 
had perus’d them, and quotes feveral Paflages 
from their Writings writ fo early as the middle 
of the laft Century : Zhefe not only entirely re- 
jetted the Book of ee elations, Lut even refuted 
every individual Chapter of it ; aud affirmed that 
the whole was a mere Rhapfody, wherein neither 


* Eufeb, Ecclcf. Hift. Lib. II. Cap. xxxix, 
t Idem. Hift. Eccle Lib. VII. Cap. xxv. 


O 4 Senfe 
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Senfe or Reafon could be found. Secondly, they 
affirmed that the Yitle of it was fpurious, and 
that it was not written by St. John, or any other 
Apoftle ; but added, That it was drawn up by 
Cerinthus, who had aferit’d it to the above- 
mentioned Apofile, purely to give the greater [ancti- 
on to bis Chimaras, and infinuate bis Opinion with 
regard to the Millennium. Laftly, their Scru- 
ples were grounded on the nature of Revelation 
it felf, which ought to be clear and intelligible, 
fince it was exhibited merely upon that account ; 
whence they concluded, that zt was impoffible 
for a Revelation, fhadowed with fo thick a cloud 
of darknefs and obfcurity, to be genuine, and to 
bave been dittated by the Spirit of God. 

Tis plain that thefe ancient Authors, whofe 
Writings are loft, defcended to Particulars ; and 
that their whole Criticifm might be reduced to 
two Heads ; the one drawn from Reafon and 
the Nature of the Things themfelves ; the other, 
which were more foreign, related to Faéts and 
Authorities. We need not much regret the lofs 
of the former, fince that may be fully compen- 
fated by the aid of that univerfal Reafon, which 
is of all Countries and of all Ages. Every one 
has an opportunity of reading the Revelations, 
and of forming a judgment of the Work from 
the Work it felf ; and of examining whether it 
be fo obfcure, fo inexplicable, fo deftitute of Senfe 
and Reafon, as the above-mentioned Writers af- 
firm it tobe. But as tothe Facts which they knew 
to be genuine, had thefe come to our notice, 
they indeed would have been of greater fervice at 
this time, as they would remove the uncertainty 
into which the want of ancient Monuments muft 
neceffarily plunge us. ‘This branch of their Cri- 
ticifm, 
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ticifm, the object of which was to prove, that 
Cerintbus, and not St. Zobn, was Author of the 
Revelations, would attone, in fome meafure, 
for the filence of Hiftorians, with regard to the 
Revelations, from the Age of St. ‘ohn to that 
of Fuftin, who firft mentions that Book. Poffi- 
bly too, we then fhould have met with {fatif- 
factory Anfwers to our own Queries, from their 
Arguments, nay, from the very Objections they 
themfelves ftarted. But this would not have 
been the only inftance of Truth’s defending her 
felf with thofe very Weapons which were taken 
up in order to foil her ; for fhe even ftrengthens 
herfelf with Arguments drawn from Writings of 
the Emperor “ful/ian himfelf, and draws the 
greateft advantage from his f{trongeft Objections. 

To thefe Divines, who were all Greeks, we 
muft add one of the Latins, an Author in great 
vogue about Aun. Dom. 200: The Perfon I mean 
is * Caius the Prieft, the Oracle of the Church 
of Rome, and the Shield with which it oppofed 
the Hereticks of that Age. This Author, ina 
Controverfy which he had with the Millenari- 
ans, has the following words: Wben Cerinthus 
guotes certain Revelations as written by a great 
Apofile, be publifbes no other than a fet of Prodi- 
gies purely of bis own invention, notwith{tanding 
bis pretending they were reveal’d to bim by An- 
gels : He affirms, that after the Refurrettion Fe- 
fus Chrift will reign a thoufand Tears upon Earth ; 
that Mankind will enjoy fenfual Pleafures in Je- 
rufalem: and {pend a thoufand Years in nuptial 
Feftivals, &c. There is no room to doubt, but 
that by thefe Revelations which were fuppofed 
to have boafted a great Apofi/e tor their Author, 


* Apud Eufed. Hi. Eeclef. Lib. UI. cap. xxxviii. 
and 
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and to have been received from Angels; Caius 
meant the Book of the Revelations. which he at 
the fame time informs us were written by Cerin- 
thus, and not by St. ‘Zon. We indeed here 
meet with very aftonifhing Prodigies and Reve- 
lations, which St. Fobn is faid to have received 
from Angels. Mention is made therein of a firft 
Refurrection 5 of a reign during a thoufand 
Years that was to fucceed it; of a new Feru/a- 
Jem, and the marriage of the Lamb, to which 
Mankind fhould be invited ; all which the Mz/- 
Jenarians explain’d as glancing at temporal Feli- 
city; grounding their Arguments chiefly on the 
Revelations of St. Fobn, tho’ Cazus rejects them 
on this occafion, as was juft now obferv’d; and 
looks upon them as fo many extravagant ficti- 
ons, publifh’d by Ceriuthus under the name of 
that great Apoftle. 

It muft therefore be own’d, that Caius hinted 
at the Revelations, and that Eufebius, who him- 
felf had feen the Work of this Writer, was of 
the fame Opinion ; tor after having quoted the 
words above-mention’d from that Treatife, there 
immediately follows another Paflage of Denis of 
Alexandria, which mentions an ancient Tradition 
deft to the Church, viz. that Cerinthus bad writ 
the Revelations of St. John, whofe zlluftrious 
Nae be bad employd, purely to give the greater 
authority to bis own chimeras. Nor fhould I have 
infifted on a Point which to me appears felf- 
evident, had not Mr. Du Pin affected to raife a 
doubt, without the leaft neceflfity for his fo do- 
ing, by infinuating that Cazvs might perhaps 
{peak of a Pfeudo-Revelation, different from our 
Book of the Revelations. "Tis fomething whim- 
fical to fee the Church of Rome, which arro- 
gates to it felf the Name of the fole Pillar of 
Truth, 
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Truth, give up, on that occafion, its dearcft in- 
jterefts into the Hands of a Man who made fo 
very free with an infpired Writing, without his 
being difown’d cither by the Pope, or any af- 
fembly of Divines. 





AB LI... &: 2A. 


Oeuvres de Clement Marot Valet de Cham- 
bre de Frangois I. Roi de France; Re- 
vies fur plufieurs Manufcrits & fur plus 
de quarante Editions ; Et augmentés tant 
de diverfes Potfies veritables que de celles 
gion lui a fauffement aitribuses : Avec 
les Cuvrages de Jean Marot Son Pere : 


? 


ceux de Michel Marot fon Fils, & les 
Piices du Different, de Clement avec Fran- 
cois Sagon: Accompagnie dune Preface 
5 oat e y) 4 ip ay FEL lédev 


Hifforique & a@ obfervations Critiques. A 
Ja Haye, Chez P. Goffe & F. Neaulme. 
1731. Six Volumes in t20. Tome I, 
p. 404. Tome ll. p. 428. Tome If, 
p- 385. Tome lV. p. 387. Tome V. 
2, Tome VI. p. 36¢ 


OO 


° 


P- 39 


That 1s, 


The Iorks of Clement Marot, Valet de 


Chambre of Francis the firft King of 


J rance : 
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France; Revis’d and Corredéed hy many 
Manuferipts, and above forty printed 
Editions, augmented with many genuine 
Poems: nor are thofe which are falfly 
attributed to him omitted. With the Works 
alfo of John. Marot bis Son, and the 
Pieces writ upon Occafion of the Diffe- 
vences between Clement Marot and Fran- 
cis Sagon. This Edition is accompanied 
qith an Hiftorical Preface and Critical 
Obfervations. Hague, Sold by John 
Neaulme, 1731. Six Volumes in 12mo. 
Vol. I. 404 pages. Vol. lI. 428 pages. 

Vol. Il. 282 pages. Vol. IV. 287 pages. 

Vol. V. 392 pages. Vol. VI. 368 pages. 


HE firft Volume contains an Epifle De- 

dicatory to Monfieur le Compte Hoyn, Mi- 
nifter of State to his Majefty the King of Po- 
hand. 


A Lift of the particular Pieces in this Edi- 
tion. 

A Lift of the principal Editions of the Works 
of Clement Marot, which are made ufe of. 

And concludes with the fmaller Works and 
Elegies of Clement Marot. 

The fecond Volume contains his Letters, his 
Spiritual and other Songs, Madrigals and Ron- 
deaus. 

The third Volume contains his Epigrams, Fu- 
neral Poems, his Epitaphs, his Cemetery or Church- 
yard, his Complaints, his Prayer before the Cru- 
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cifix, with the De/cription of the Female Body, 
in imitation of that which Clement Marot had 
made upon beautiful and difagreeable Bubbies. 

In the fourth Volume is his Tranflations, and 
many Advertifements, Prefaces by foreign Po- 
ets, taken from the different Editions. 

The Poems of ‘7. Marot, Father of Clement, 
with thofe of Michael Marot Son to the latter. 
And fome Poems afcribed to Clement Marot, or 
made upon him, compofe the fifth Volume. 

The fixth Volume includes the Verfes that 
were made upon a Quarrel which Sagon and Hue- 
terieé, two wretched Poets, had with Clement 
Marot. Some little Pieces made in imitation of 
Marot, or relating tohim. A Chronclogical Ta- 
ble of his Works ; and an Alphabetical Lift of 
the obfolete Words which are met with in the 
Volumes. And concludes with an Index. 





NE wou'd at firft view be apt to believe, that 
this Edztzon had been made with great care 
and accuracy: It is introduc’d with a very long 
Preface by way of Dialogue, on the Life and 
Writings of Marot. . | 

This Preface is accompanied with feveral Notes 
made by a Writer who woud make us believe, 
that he had omitted nothing which cou’d ren- 
der this Edition perfeét: We can neverthelefs 
affure our Readers that thefe confift of nothing 
but a Collection of different Pieces taken from 
various Editions : This now publifh’d is very in- 
correct, a Circumftance of the wor{t Confe- 
quence to the Editions of old Poets, not to men- 
tion that the prefent Edztor’s Notes have no man- 
ner of Merit in them. 

The Critical Notes in general are either tri- 
fling’, or nothing to the purpofe; and — 
I Notes 
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Notes are either low Jokes, or ob{cure Remarks 
of which the Text had no need. 

In the Critic’s Epiftle Dedicatory a falfe Judg- 
ment of Marot is torm’d, when he accufes him 
of not having Strength enough to fupport the 
Misfortunes which befel him; whereas it ap- 
pears on the contrary, that he principally fhow’d 
in his Adverfity a great Courage and Refolution. 
Thofe Pzeces which he wrote in Prifon, in his 
Exile, while Sick, and after his being Robb’d, 
are certain Proofs of that eafinefs of Temper he 
poffefs’d, and could not be the Effeét of a con- 
{tant and perpetual Difguife, but muft flow from 
a Spirit of true Bravery and Chearfulnefs which 
are fuperior to Misfortunes. 

The Editor is no lefs unhappy in his Hifori- 
cal Preface, which one may properly call a Work 
written in fpight of the Mufes and the Graces. 
The Editor, who would have the publick be- 
lieve him to be a Man of Wit, appears a heavy 
Writer, whofe Wings could fcarce raife him 
above the Ground. 

When he would be fevere, he has the rafh- [ 
nefs, not to fay the Infolence, to accufe Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, of liftening to the Ad- 
drefles of Clement Marot, and at laft not to have 
been cruel to him. 

This Editor audacioufly cites for the Proof of 
his Accufation feveral improbable Circumftan- 
ces, which only prove his own Impertinence. 

In a word, we may fay in general of the 
Works of Clemeut Muarot, that tho’ this Poet is 
fo excellent in his kind, that others take as 
much delight in imitating his Manner ard his 
Style, as they find it difheult to fuceved in it: 
It yet wou’d have been more proper to have 
fupprefs’d fome of the Poems in this Edition, 

fome 
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fome of them being fo indifferent that they don’t 
deferve to defcend to Pofterity. 





a As to the Works of Fobn Marot, Father to 
m Clement, we can affure the Publick that they 
he will read them with no lefs Pleafure than In- 
p- ftruction. 
rd The two moft confiderable are the Voyages to 
yn. Genoa and Venice, that is, the Expedition of 
his § Lewis the XIIth againfi thofe two Cities, may 
‘dy be look’d upon as two Journals, which to the 
he — Faithtulnefs of Hiftory have added the Beauties 
m= — of Poetry. 
om The Roudeaus and other Pieces of this Author 
ich — are not inferior to thofe of his Son. 
We fhal! fay nothing of what Michael Marot 
vi- F has writ, it is too inconfiderable to be taken 
ork — notice of. And without entering into a longer 
ces. | detail of the French Poets, who flourifh’d 200 
be- — Years ago, or thereabouts, we fhall finifh this 
avy — Extract with obferving, 
lim That this Edztion is the worf? of any that has 
appeared in Holand for a long time: Neverthe- 
afh- — lefs, as if the r2mo Edition was not fufficient, 
een —& they have given us the fame Work in 410. 
Ad- Upon which Juftice obliges to obferve, that 
ave —& thofe who wou’d purchafe the 4to Edition ought 
to be careful in choofing them, they being 
F of — printed upon three or four different forts of Pa- 
tan- — per; a Zrick frequently practis’d by Dutch Book- 
A | fellers. 
the 
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ARTICLE XXL 
INQUISITIO PAROCHIALIS. 















W E have been importun’d, and cannot re- 

fufe publifhing the following Paper, which 
perhaps will be well received even by the Anti- 
quaries, 


QUERIES. 
I. Zhe Church. 





The Dedication, Wakes and Feafts, Fabrick, 


Form, Situation, Monuments, Epitaphs, Arms, 
and Devifes. 


What Charitable Gifts to the Church or to the 
Poor, Schools or Hofpitals ; the Founder, Time, 
Stipend, Number ? 


Il. Zhe Parifh. 


I. The Compafs, Length, Breadth, Num- 
ber of Acres. 





II. Remarkable Boundaries or Perambuia- 
tions. 


III. Mountains, Hills, Mines. Minerals, 
Parks. 


IV. Rivers or Streams that arife in or pafs 
through the Parifh. 


Y. Pub- 
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V. Publick Bridges or Ways, by whom built 
or repaired ? 
VI. ManufaQures of the Place. 
VIF. Manors, Lordfhips, Courts held, and 
by whom ? 
VUL Hamlets or Tithings, Markets, Fairs; 


IX. Nature of the Air, contributing to Health 
or Sicknefs. 


X. Nature of the Soil, if Corn, Pafture, fruit. 
ful or barren: 


XI. Publick Commons for the ufe of Poor, 
whether inclofed or open? | 

XII. Antiquities, Roman Coins, Camps, Pave-~ 
ments, or any other Rarities: 


XIII. Noblemens and Gentlemens Houfes 
ftanding or decay’d, what particular Name, 
what Age, and in what manner built ? 


Ill. Parijbioners. 





I. Number of Families and Perfons, their 
Ranks, Titles, Profeflions and Qualifications. 


II. Men of Note born, bred, or buried thereg 
Pedigrees of Families, and Blazon of theit 


Arms. 
2 2% 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


Verses to the Right Reverend Father in 
God Edward Lord Bifbop of Durham ; 
with an Effay towards reftoring the ort. 
ginal Texts of Scripturc, and reconciling 
the Hebrew and Septuagint, by the Ori- 
ental Languages, Fathers, &c. 









HIS Effay is introduced by a Poem in- 
{crib’d to the prefent Lord Bifhop of 
Durbam; in which the Author, with no little 
Spirit and Beauty, pays his Compliment to that 
Learned Prelate, whofe great Talents he juftly 
applauds, and embellifhes the whole with feve- 
ral Images which are truly Poetical: After which 
he proceeds to the Effay it felf, which is writ- 
ten in an Epiftolary way to his Lordfhip, and 
in which he obferves, 

That his Undertaking is a Work of as much 
Difficulty as Importance; the facred Critici/i 
having at all times very much exercis’d the Pens 
of a great many ingenious learned Men, but hi- 
therto with a very little forwardnefs. 

That notwithftanding fo many able Hands 
have either failed in, or given it up, he thinks 
that a Work in which the great Bifhop Pear/on 
thought fic to employ himfelf, and has held out 
2 Paper to others to invite them into the fame 
i glorious 
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glorious Paths, muft not be look’d upon as in- 
fignificant Labour, 9c. 

In the mean time, how far he has fucceeded 
in his Effay, he recommends to the faid Lord 
Bifhop of Durbam’s Candor, and all true and 
equitable Judges to determine. 

That his Specimen, which is the firft of the 
#% —& Minor Prophets entire, fhall {peak for it felf. 

_ As to the Errors and Lapfes that may be ex- 
cepted againft the Attempt, the Author anf{wers 
in a becoming modeft way, in affuring us how- 
g ever, that he is fenfible of none, worth notice ; 
™ and as for the Particles, light Variations, &c. 
as touch not the Senfe, nor affeét the proper 
Dialett or Idiom of the Greek Zranflators, he is 
under no concern. ‘Then concludes, that a Work 


. Veuw 


a= fF of this Nature has never been attempted before 
of by any one fo young in any Age or Country. 

2 Now, with reference to the P/an it felf, ’tis 
a 


propos’d, fays our Author, to go through all 
ly the minor Prophets; if the Effay he offers to 


€- — the Publick be entertertain’d with a Reception 
ch F a Work of fo much Ulefulnefs and Difintereft- 
t= F ednefs may in reafon expect, and which will con- 
nd tain, in effect, all Editions in this, various Read- 
ch ings which have hitherto come abroad, by re- 


prefenting them all at one view ; with the Ori- 
[im ginal Text, which is what has never been done 


nS § before. 

- This may probably be an Incitement to other 
Men of Learning and Leifure, to fet about other 

ids Parts of the Bible, or to join in the fame De- 

Ks fign, which will deferve the higheft Encourage- 

A ment. To finifh the whole Canon of Scripture 


with accuracy, is a Work of too great labour 
for any fingle Perfon to undertake, and can ne- 
ae ver 
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ver be done fo well as by a Society engaged in 
the fame Studies. Befides, no private Library 
is fufficient for thefe things, and a Man ems 
barked in fuch Undertakings without the advan- 
tage of having recourfe to fome publick and ve- 
ry confiderable Collection, ought to be able to 
{et apart a certain yearly Revenue for buying 
Books, €#c. 

In regard to fuch Subfidies and Affiftances 
as are requifite to compleat fo great a De- 
fign, our Author points out the following Ar- 
ticles : 


1. The Ethiopian, Coptic, and Armenian Ver- 
fions not publifh’d in the London Polyglot Bible, 
never collated, and which is not to be found in 
any of our Englifo Libraries. 


2. The Armenian Verfion of the whole Serip- 


tures printed at Aimferdam in 1666, by the or- 
der of the Armenian Patriarch and Council by 
him affembled in the Year 1662. 

The New Zeftament feparately and twice print- 
ed in the fame Place. 


3. The Coptic or Aigyptian Verfion has never 
yet been printed, except the New Zeftament 
only, printed in our Country a few Years ago. 


4. The &thiopian 'Teftament was firft print- 
ed at Rome by Friar Peter an ZAthiopian; and 
afterwards in other Places, tho’ not entire. The 
Manufcript from whence this Edition is made, 
was very imperfect, and therefore the Deficien- 
cies were fupply’d by tranflating fo much as 
were wanted from the Latin or Greek Verfi- 

OUSy 
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ous, &c. Now as the Roman Edition abound- 
ed in Errors, and that in our London Polyglot 
was publifhed from thence for want of a better, 
and yet with even an addition of Errors of the 
former, as ‘fob Ludolphbus complains, there be- 
ing two feveral Verfions of the New Teftament 
in A:thiopia, as he tells us, and that of ours is 
much of it confefledly recent and altogether 
fufpicious. 

Therefore our Author hints, that he wou’d 
be very defirous of procuring any genuine Co- 
py of the wscient Verfion of the Scriptures en- 
tire in this Language ; which might be done by 
applying to fome of our Confuls or Merchants in 
Turky, efpecially at Alexandria in Zgypt, where, 
by the Mediation of the Patriarch of the Place 
with the Abuxa or Primate of Zthiopia, who 
receives his Confecration from him, this va/ua- 
ble and moft ancient Verfiou might be tranfmit- 
ted to us by the fame way. 

There are likewife a great many very valuable 
Antiquities in that Language, preferv’d in the 
Libraries of Grand Cairo and elfewhere in Egypt, 
which, as the Author believes, never yet ap- 
pear’d among us. 


OO ONS 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


Remains of the late Reverend and Learned 
John Edwards, D. D. fometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College in Cambridge, pre- 
pared for the Prefs before his Death. 
London, Printed by E. Say, and fold by 
Will. Meadows iz Cornhill, B. Motte 
and "'T. Worrall iv Fleetftreet, and J. 
Crownfield iz St. Paul’s Church -yard, 

1731. In Ottavo, containing 536 pages. 



















Lthough we cannot within the compafs 
of this Zournal give an Account of thefe 
Pofthumous Works of this learned Author, yet 
we fhall prefent our Reader with the Contents 
of them as follows. — 


The CON TENTS. 












PAtrologia ; or, a Difcourfe concerning the Pri- 
mitive Fathers and Ancient Writers of the 
Chrifiian Church: Defigned to undeceive thofe 
who have entertained wrong Apprebenfions cone 
cerning them and their Writings. 


A Difcourfe of Epifcopacy, wherein this Queftion 
4s refolved ; Whether in the Primitive Times 
| there 
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there was a diftintt Order of Bifhops different 
from that of Presbyters? Or whether all Mini- 
fiers were equal? Which wih yield a full An- 
fwer to all that bath been written in defence of 
Modern Epi{copacy. 






A Confutation of thefe two falfe and dangerous Po- 
fitions ; namely, 1. That the Church of Rome 
as a true Church, and confequently that Salva 
tion may be attained in it. 2. That the Mini- 
fiers of the Gofpel are true and proper Priefts, 
and bave their true and proper Sacrifice and 
Altar now on Earth. 






The Time of Reformation; a feafonable Difcourfe 
of the effectual Means and Methods of Reform- 
ing the Lives and Manners of the whole Body 
of this Nation. 


A Refolution of this Query, Whether the Doctrine 
of Non-Refifiauce and Paffive Obedience is to 
be underftood without any Limitation and Ree 


fivittion. 


SerMON J. Againft Indifferency in Religion, 
which is fo notorious in this prefent Age. 


SERMON II. Chrift, a Chriftian’s Life; and 
Death, bis Gain. 


I N every one of thefe Subjeéts he advances his 

Notions with great Plainnefs, and Cenfures 
the contrary without any refpect of Perfons ; 
and whilft he deals with others with fo little 
regard, it muft be expected that he will be 
| P4 treated 
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treated with the fame freedom, by thofe who 
fhall take upon them the Task of offering the 
World fome Animadverfions upon what he has 
advanc’d. 

It were to be wifh’d for the fake of the Me- 
mory of fo learned a Man, that fome of his 
Friends had given notice, that thefe Traéts had 
not pafs’d his laft Hand; but we fhall at prefent 
cefer faying any more of them, becaufe they 


may probably make an Article in fome future 
“Fournal. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


STATE of Learning. 


AMSTERDAM. 


‘HE Bookfellers here are fet about the 

Works of Rablais, with new Remarks, 
and the Cuts of Picart, fo juftly celebrated for 
their excellent Prints. In three Volumes in 4to, 
and fix in 8vo. 

P. Brunell, the Wefteins, and Smith, Book- 
fellers in this City, P. Haffon, and C. Levier, 
Bookfellers likewife at the Hague, will very foon 
give out, it they have not done it already, to 
thofe who have fubfcrib’d for the fame, Le 
Corps Univer{el Diplomatique du Droit des Gens 5 
or a Colleétion of all Treatifes, Vol. VII. and 
VIII. which are the two laft Volumes of that 
whole Work. 

This will be the beft Foundation for a general 
Modern Hiftory. 


ROTTERDAM. 


Gl: fe and F. Neaulme have finifh’d the Memoirs 
of the Academy Royal of Sciences, containing 
the Works adopted or taken in by this Academy, 
before 
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before it was reviv'd or renew’d in 1699. In 


§ Vol. in 4fo. 


LONDON. 


E hear that the Reverend and very 

Learned Dr. Richard Bentley, Mafter of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, Chaplain in ordi- 
nary and Library-keeper to his Majefty, is pre- 
paring 2 new Edition of Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Corrected in many places, illuftrated and enrich- 
ed with all the Paffages alluded to by that Poet, 
out of all the ancient Greek and Latin Claflicks, 
and other Authors. 

Juft publifh’d, the Gardener’s Diétionary, 
containing, the Methods of cultivating and im- 
proving the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Gar- 
den; as alfo the Phyfick Garden, Wildernefs, 
Confervatory, and Vineyard, according to the 
practice of the moft experienced Gardeners of 
the prefent Age: Interfpers’d with the Hiftory 
of the Plants, the Charaéter of each Genius, and 
the manner of the particular Species in Latin 
and Englifb, and an Explanation of all the Terms 
ufed in Botany and Gardening ; together with 
Accounts of the Nature and Ufe of Barometers, 
Thermometers, and Hygrometers, proper for 
Gardeners: And of the Origin, Caufes, and Na- 
ture of Meteors, and the particular influences 
of Air, Earth, Fire and Water upon Vegetati- 
on, according to the beft Natural Philofophers. 
By Philip Miller, F.R.S. and Gardener to the 
Botanick Garden at Coel/ea. 


—— Digna manet divina gloria ruris. 


Printed 
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Printed for the Author, and fold by C. Ri- 
vington at the Bzble and Crown in St. Paui’s 
Church-yard. 

This Work receives great Encouragement 
from the Publick. 

We are inform’d that Mr. Pope has ready for 
the Prefs a Poem upon modern Architeéture, 
which will be writ after the Horatian manner, 
and diverfified by all the Precepts of Moral and 
Civil Life ; which cannot fail of a favourable 
Reception, when they come from fuch an ex- 
traordinary Genius. 

There will foon be publifh’d a Treatife inti- 
tled, Subfidia Hiftorie; or, a Collection of Ori- 
ginal Papers relating to the Conftitution of the 
Government in Church and State; tothe Trade, 
Revenues, Navy and Land Forces of Great Bré- 
tain, Number I. Never printed before. 











































Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto. 






There is defign’d for the Publick, by the Au- 
thor mention’d in AR T. XXII. of this Four- 
val, a Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of Durham, and the Learned Clergy of 
the Church of England, remonftrating the pre- 
fent declining State of Religion, and the Con- 
fequences of it; with the Grounds and Rea- 
fons of the Author’s Faith, in hopes of a far- 
ther Eclatrciffement of fome of the Fundamen- 
tal Points of Religion from fome able Hands, 
for the Satisfa€tion of the unfettled and un- 
learned. 

"Tis fuppos’d that this Writing will be both 
Curious and worth reading. 


We 
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We fhall very foon receive from Italy a Col- 
lection of a great many valuable Books, amongft 
whom there is, 

Agoftini [Leonardo] le gemme antiche figurate, 
4to, 2 Vol. con fig. Roma 1686. 

Alexandri M. Profectio per Zigyptum ad Ham- 
monis Oraculum confulendum, in colore del mufaica 
naturale. Fol. fig. 

Ejufd. eadem Profetto abfque colore naturali de- 
pitta. Fol. fig. 

Anaftafii Bibliothecarit de vitis Romanorum 
Pontificum, a B. Petro Apoftolo ad Nicolaum I. ad- 
jectis vitis Hadviani I. €&8 Stephani VI. Auctore 
Guillelino Bibliothecavii. Tomi J. €9 II. in Fol. mas 
jore. Rome 1418. 

Archimedis {Admirandi] Monumenta omnia 
Mathematica, que extant, ex traditione dottiffi= 
wi Virt, D. Franci{ct Maurolict, Nobilis Siculi, 
Abbatis Santie Marie a Partu, opus preclariffi- 
MM, non prius typis commiffum, a Mathefeos vero 
Studiofis enixe defideratum, tandemque é fuligine 
teniporum accurate excuffum. Fol. cum fig. Panors 
mi. 1685. 

Auria[ Vincenzio | /a Sicilia Inventrice, 0 vera 
le tnvenzioni Lodevolz. 4to. Palermo 1%04. 

Ejufad. del? Origine ed antichita di Cefalu Citta 
piacentiffima di Sicilia notitie biftoriche. ato. con 
fig. Ibid. 1656. 

Ejufd. Hiftoria Chronologica delli Signore Vice 
Re di Sicilia, dal tempo che manco la Perfonale 
affifienza de Sereniffimi Ré di quella. Cioée dall’ 


anno 14.09. fino al 169%. prefente, &c. In Pa 
lermo. 1697. 





